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cA Happy New Year! 


1889. 





With smoking axle, hot with speed, 
With steeds of fire and steam, 
Wide-waked To-day leaves Yesterday 
Behind him like a dream; 

But human hearts remain unchanged, 
The sorrow and the sin, 

The hopes and joys and fears of old 
Are to our own akin ; 

And if in tales our fathers told, 

And songs our mothers sung, 
Tradition wears a snowy beard, 
Romance is always young. 


Stanley reached Wadelai, and was with Emin 
in the early part of the year, May 27; he left 
Emin tafe and well. August 17, he reached 
Bougala, on the Upper Aruwhimi River, a Jaige 
tributary of the Congo. August 27, he started, 
having taken up his rear guard, to go to Emin 
again, and wrote a letter to that effect. October 
10, Emin and a white man (probably Casats) were 
Captured by Oman Saleh, who announced that he 








was looking for another white traveler, who had 
been to see Emin and had gone away. November 
7, Stanley should have reached Wadelai or Lado 
again, if his return took the same time as his 
journey to Bougala. 





HRISTMAS! the most welcome of all the days 
of the year. The day of days. Good will, 
joy, and happiness come with its dawn. Of all the 
days it is children’s day. The gifts they receive! 
How they make their young hearts rebound with 
joy, both in the anticipation and the realization. 
The old folks are happy, not only on account of the 
children, but on their own account. This day of 
happiness is losing none of its zest and glory as the 
years pass on. This is as it should be. Ever 
since the bright morning when the angels sang, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth, peace. 
good will to men,” to the Merry Christmas of 1888, 
the world has been rejoicing over the advent of the 
Babe of Bethlehem. To those even who are doubt- 
ers in Christ, the day brings much joy, for who 
can fail to see the good that has been done through 
the peace bearing gospel of the Christ of Nazareth. 
Let us all rejoice and be glad! The world is grow- 
ing better! The millennium is at hand! 
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THs is children’s week. How many thousands 

of them are having magnificent times! Let us 
pity the other thousands who are not. Mothers 
have always loved their children, but fathers have 
not. Homer saw a child running by the sea, 
and it was the same kind of a child we see running 
by the road-side today. Some mother is always 
certain to be running after her child. Euripides 
heard a mother ‘‘longing with desire, sore smitten, 
to see the light of babes about the house.” The 
same kind of a mother is longing to-day. All the 
ages are akin. But what shall we say of the 
cruelty of man to children. The profound Aris- 
totle declared ‘‘ that imperfect or maimed children 
should be destroyed,” and the no less pure-souled 
Plato asserts ‘‘ that robust and strong children are 
to be spared, but the weak and sickly are to be 
destroyed.” The laws of the Twelve Tables gave 
the father authority to kill a child if he pref-rred 
not to rear him; in Greece and Rome children were 
the absolute property of the father; a new-born 
child was laid at the feet of the father; if he took 
it in his arms the child was reared; if not, 
destroyed. Seneca declares, ‘‘We drown children 
if they are born disabled and monstrous,” and 
Sparta had a judge who decided whether children 
should be reared or slain. These statements, 
recently uttered in this city, are history. But let 
us be thankful that those cruel days have passed. 
The Hebrews always guarded th> lives of children 
with the greatest care. So must we, but child- 
ren must be better started in life, better nour- 
ished, and better educated. We need a better 
race. In order to get it, we must have better 
children, and in order to have better children we 
must have better homes,—better fathers, and 
better mothers. And does not the bettering of 
children somewhat depend upon the teachers? The 
school: is a mighty power for uplifting children. 
This is the testimony of every one who knows 
anything concerning the forces that are to-day 
making humanity better. 





‘THE ** DEGENERACY OF THE Past,” has been a text 

for many doleful sermons. But what of the 
present? We open Professor Bryce’s ‘“‘ American 
Commonwealth,” and find that until a compara- 
tively recent period, under the common law, a 
married woman was little better than a slave. 
Husband and wife were one, and that one was the 





husband. He was her lord and master, the owner 


of her and all that itll to her. Kegolle 
she wasa cipher. She had no rights. She could 
not acquire or dispose of property, could not 
contract or sue, could not engage in business. The 
very children she bore she could not call her 
own. They were her husband's and subject to 
his control. Without his consent, she could 
not rear them in her own religious faith. 
Without her consent he could make of them 
priests or pirates. The husband was even a'lowed 
an immoral license, while the wife was held to 
the strictest chastity, for he could obtain divorce 
for her marital infidelity, while she could not for 
his. Of course, time has bettered the legal status 
of the English wife, but the position which Profes- 
sor Bryce ascribes to her to-day shows that woman 
in England has not yet been emancipated from the 
baneful influence of that early legal thralidom. We 
have no need to go back a thousand years to find 
injustice and tyranny. We can find it nearer 
home and nearer our times. 
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HE means by which a successful man gains his 
success ate always interesting to young men. 
The road one man has traveled is the road another 
can travel. So it is that Benjamin Franklin's auto- 
biography has helped thousands. It is the record of 
what a man actually did that leads another to say, 
**T believe I can do that myself, J will try.” In the 
columns of this week’s JouRNAL, will be found 
& most interesting account of the early life and 
struggles of Charles Pratt, the famous millionaire, 
founder of Pratt Institute, the generous helper of 
the Adelphi Academy, and the friend of many 
benevolent enterprises. Mr. Pratt was the son of 
a poor man. He not only learned how to work 
but he did work. A little praise overheard, stimu- 
lated him, and he says that, from -that time to 
this, he has never forgotten the inspiration, help, 
and courage it gave him. He received his educa- 
tion, like thousands of others, on the farm, with 
three‘or four months school in the winter. His intel- 
lect was slow in developing; at thirteen he had diffi- 
culty in mastering ‘‘ equation of payments,” but he 
mastered it himself. He conquered, and from that 
day to this he has conquered. He has believed 
that what another could do he could do, if he only 
worked for it. With inflexible honesty und ap- 
plication, a fair amount of native talent, but an 
extra quantity of pluck and energy mixed with 
care and deliberation, Charles Pratt has attained 
a high standing, not only in the business world, but 
in the religious and educational as well. The story 
of his life will be most stimulating to boys every- 
where. It gives teachers the material for an edu- 
cational lesson they cannot afford to’ lose. 





MORE attention than ever before is now given to 

what is called *‘ post graduate work.” When 
any one has entered the business of life he is 
supposed to have graduated from the lower schools; 
or when one has entered a profes:ional school, it is 
concluded that he is through with the academy, 
the normal, and the college; in other words, he is a 
** post graduate.” All reading circle work must be 
classed here. A medical college has recently been 
established in this city; which is not designed 
to grind out doctors, but to make those who have 
been ground out more efficient. Its students are 
M.D.’s who wish to perfect themselves in their call- 
ing. This is excellent. There chould be colleges 
established for all the professions and trades. 
There should be a place which ministers who have 
been preaching for several years could attend. So 
there should be similar colleges for teachers, law- 
yers, and editors. No one knows better what 
he wants than he who has been in the actual work 





of life, 
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Not always in the past, as the year has been about to 
close, could the editors of the JoURNAL congratulate both 
themselves and the teachers. But thesigns are now cer- 
tainly auspicious. The JOURNAL has attempted to lead 
the great army of those who meant to build up the 
teaching art into something noble and worthy. Its 
followers have believed in it, far more than in the possi- 
bility of the reform that was needed, and in that confid- 
ence read its pages. 

The JOURNAL believes that if ever the world is made 
better it isto be by means of teaching ; it believes that the 
teacher is the coming man, and not the warrior or the 
politician, or the statesman. It believes the work of 
gathering the children for instruction and training is a 
sacred one; and the most cultured, the most worthy, the 
most gifted of the race should be encouraged to engage 
in it, and be honored for so doing. It believes that the 
art of teaching is better understood now than it ever has 
been ; and that in America it is practiced more in 
accordance with sound principles than in any other part 
of the world. But it believes that only a beginning has 
yet been made, even here. 

The JOURNAL has striven to speak the truth upon edu- 
cation without malice, and without favoritism. It has 
not said all it might, nor all it ought, but it has done its 
best to cast light on the situation. Fault has been 
found because it has not praised more the mechanisms 
that, in large cities, have usurped the teacher’s function. 
It has been belittled because it regards that function as 
one that belongs to humanity, and cannot be made into 
a mechanism without injury to the pupil and without 
degradation to the teacher. 

In the new year there will be more skill, more nature, 
more philosophy, more humanity, and more Christianity 
in the American school-room than before. The ideas of 
the great educational discoverer Pestalozzi will have a 
wider sweep, because they are better comprehended, In 
carrying forward the work of the JouRNAL it is intended 
to redouble efforts for enabling its readers to know what 
the principles of education as expounded by him are, 
and to know how to apply them in actual school-room 
work. The JOURNAL will aim at the elevation of the 
teacher socially, morally, physically, and professionally. 
It aims to make him an acknowledged force in our civili- 
zation, It aims to make the school-room a fountain of 
ideas for advancement in morality and prosperity. In 
unfolding the underlying principles of education, the 
JOURNAL ineans far more than the possession of answers 
to a fixed series of questions. 

The JOURNAL will be aided by those who understand 
the subject the best ; there may not be those who possess 
high literary ability. The views of educators who have 
been successful in their practice are worth the most. 
All, of all creeds, who can throw light on the subject will 
be welcomed to speak in these columns. 

To make the JOURNAL a magazine from whence to 
draw force for the arduous labors of the school-room— 
that is the constant aim. There will be re-iteration, 
there may be mistakes, but there will be an earnest effort 
to get at the truth. Little will be spent for show, the 
effort will be to see how much can be left out ; solidity, 
value, ideas, suggestions, and not fine writing, will be the 
test. 

Readers of the JOURNAL, you have much to do with 
its welfare, you have much to do besides subscribing and 
paying. From you as an audience must come words of 
assent or dissent, You are an invisible audience, but 
an audience none the less ; you have thought upon the 
subject of education, some of you long and painfully. 
Let us know your innermost thoughts ; write down the 
conclusions you have reached when you look back over 
the long years of your labor. Then shall the JouRNAL 
represent actuality, and not a cloud-land of speculation. 

In entering upon the nineteenth year of its existence 
the JouRNAL feels conscious that it has a following 
among the most thoughtful men and women of the land. 
Each year sees that following increase. It wins them, 
because there is dawning on the minds of its readers the 
consciousness that the JOURNAL is lighting them on to 
higher and nobler stages of educational thought and 
influence and success. 

The firm establishment of the JOURNAL is a source of 
pride to its many readers, But no paper flourishes un- 
less its friends are active in its support. We therefore 
ask every reader to assist to make its excellence known 
to wider circles. It may be aright hand of help to a 


larger number yet, who are asking for the very light and 
counsel its pages contain, 
For the coming year we promise a continuance of the 





special features of the SCHOOL JoURNAL that have made 
it so acceptable to our readers in the past. 

* The portraits of leading teachers, with sketches of 
their lives, both of this country and England, will be 
continued. 

The Supplements have become a permanent feature of 
the JouRNAL. From all parts of the country we have 
received many words of warm commendation of this 
valuable feature. This week we give a most interesting 
sketch of Pratt Institute, admirably illustrated. In 
addition there will be found an account of the early life 
of Charles Pratt, its founder, his early struggles, and 
means by which he attained his success. This is taken 
from Mr. Pratt’s own lips, gathered by personal conver- 
sation with him. Our readers will find the sketch 
extremely interesting. The supplements to follow 
immediately are : 

ScHOOL HYGIENE, by Dr. G. G. Groff, president of 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

TEMPERAMENT IN EpucaTION, by Jerome Allen, Ph.D. 
This will give, in as brief a space as possible, a complete 
account of this important subject, with many practical 
applications to actual school-room work. It will be 
the first exposition of this topic in a form available to 
the working teacher. It will also be in fact a study of 
the means of self-improvement, and, as such, of great 
practical assistance to those who are striving to grow 
better. 

MANUAL TRAINING, with hints and suggestions, by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the College for the 
Training of Teachers, this city. No young man has 
attained so high a place among the educators of this 
country as Dr. Butler. What he will say will be worth 
reading. 

In addition we shall commence at once two series of 
articles, one of which will appear each week. The 
topics will be : 

CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHT, with Applications to the Thinking and Prac- 
tice of To-day. These will be selected from the course 
of lectures now being given in the University of the 
City of New York. 

MIND STUDIES FOR THINKING TEACHERS. In this 
series the subjects discussed in ‘‘ Mind Studies for Young 
Teachers ” will be amplified and enlarged. Many topics 
will be discussed at length, for which discussion there 
was no room in ‘‘ Mind Studies.” This series will afford 
material for thought for those teachers who think. 





MEMORY. 





There is more said about memory than any otber 
subject connected with psychology. In a recent book 
on this subject by Mr. Kay, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., there are many interesting facts. Among them are 
the following: The French conjurer Robert Houdin, 
many of whose tricks depended on the remarkable 
powers of memory he and his son had acquired, relates 
that they would ‘pass rapidly before a toy shop, or any 
other displaying a variety of wares, and cast an atten- 
tive glance upon it.” A few steps further on they took 
paper and pencil from their pockets, and tried which 
could describe the greater number of objects seen in 
passing. In this, weare told, theson excelled the father, 
for he could often write down forty objects, while the 
latter could scarcely reach thirty ; and yet they rarely 
made a mistake. We cannot suppose that in the brief 
glance they cast on the shop in passing they were able to 
see and individualize thirty or forty different articles. 
We can only account for it by supposing that, in that 
brief glance, they took, as it were, a photograph of the 
shop in question, and with this in the eye, before it 
vanished, they jotted down on paper as many of the 
articles as they could distinguish. Should they after- 
wards have occasion to recall this shop, they would do 
so by reviving the photograph in the eye, and from this 
they would be able to recount the various articles more 
readily and certainly than by any other mode of com- 
mitting to memory. ‘‘That power of memory,” he 
says, ‘‘ which my son possessed in an eminent. degree, 
did us the greatest service. When we went to private 
houses he needed only a very rapid inspection in order 
to know all the objects in a room, as well asthe various 
ornaments worn by the spectators, such as chatelaines, 
pins, eye-glasses, fans, brooches, rings, bouquets, etc. 
He thus could describe these objects, with the greatest 
ease when I pointed them out to him by our secret com- 
munication.” An instance is also given in which he 
saw at a glance and remembered the titles of many of 
the books in a library he passed through in a house in 
Paris. 





ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There is a wrong impression in the minds of 
Americans concerning the nature and scope of these 
institutions. They are in no sense public schools, 
according to the meaning attached to that word in this 
country. Without exception, we believe, they are 
boarding institutions, and receive no students who do 
not live in the school and are not under the immediate 
superintendence of the teachers during the entire school 
year. We believe that the largest school has less than 
four hundred students. The course of study is mainly 
classical and mathematical, and has not changed much 
for many years. They are among the oldest institutions 
in England, and have accomplished more for the cause 
of higher education than all other secondary schools 
combined. <A description of each one would fill an issue 
of our paper. x 


THOUGHT ATMOSIHERF. 


Too little attention is given by teachers to the 
‘* thought atmosphere,” in which the child lives. There 
is a spiritual relationship between children as there is 
between older people, and the spiritual, as well as the 
mental food our children need, should be carefully 
looked after. We are very particular about what food 
they eat, and how they are clothed, why should we not 
be equally particular about what mental and spiritual 
food they take, and in what measure and manner it is 
given tothem? If we should compel a laboring man to 
eat what he did not like, and work in disagreeable sur- 
roundings, we should very soon break him down, for his 
spirits and health would surely suffer. But should we not 
be equally careful in reference to the surroundings of 
our children ? 

It was a famous remark that Froebel made when he 
said, ‘‘ Let us live for our children.” If our children 
are started properly they will be likely to grow up pro- 
perly ; and thought atmosphere has much to do with 
directing this healthy growth. 


a 
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ARBOR CULTURE. 











No public officers have been more earnest and per- 
sistent in their endeavors to promote tree culture than 
teachers and their pupils. Most of the thirty-one states 
and territories now observe Arbor Day. Dr. Northrop, 
of Connecticut, at the Association of the American 
Forestry Congress at Atlanta, recommended vhat means 
be taken to make the observance of the day universal, 
but that it should not be rendered irksome by an en- 
forced interruption of business. He does not think that 
it would be best to make it a legal holiday. During the 
discussion of this question it was generally concluded 
that an Arbor Week is preferable to a single day, as 
many states have more than this differenc, in climate. It 
was stated also that historical investigations show that 
Arbor Day is only a revival of an ancient East Indian 
custom. Thus it is seen that in this new enterprise the 
most recent touches the very old, and that we are doing 
to-day what the race did more than 3,000 years ago. 





Rev. Dr. D. C. PorrTer, Baptist, said last Sunday 
that we need schools to teach our youth religion, and if 
we cannot have these adequate to our needs on account 
of the public schools, it were better to wipe out the pub- 
lic schools and have the parochial school. There are 
churches enough at present. We need other things. In 
reference to churches Rev. Dr. Parkhurst declared that 
the barrier between the churches and the people must be 
broken down. The difficulty with our church members, 
he said, is that they do not care three cents a soul for the 
bulk of the population. Opening churches is not enough. 
The masses must feel that the Christian churches are full 
of love for them. The pupils must feel that the hearts 
of the teachers are full of love for them. There is the 
secret of power. 





Ir we could determine how many successful teachers 
never use corporal punishment, we believe the result 
would astonish the unsuccessful ones who do use it. Is 
it not a fact that almost all unsuccessful teachers use 
the whip? 


Ir is harder for a teacher to see his own faults than 
his pupils’. We have known a teacher to punish a pupil 
for doing what he himself, by example, had taught him 
to do. 





A Goop education consists in giving to the body and 
to the soul all the perfection of which they are suscepti- 
ble.—PLarto, 
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Tue teachers of East Portland, Oregon, have arranged 
a course of reading for the year, under the supervision of 
Superintendent Wetzell. The plan adopted by them 
may be of use to other teachers who desire to form read- 
ing circles. The entire body of teachers has been divided 
into four classes. Each class has chosen one mem- 
ber as chairman or leader, whose duty it is to direct 
to some extent the readings and discussions of the mem- 
bers, and report at the general meeting the results of the 
reading and investigations. It is so arranged that the 
whole circle will get the benefit of the reading done by 
each class. Each leader will prepare a paper for every 
general meeting, which will be a synopsis of the read- 
ings and discussions of his class. By this arrangement 
five authors will be read and discussed. 

The teachers of the Far West are not to be outdone by 
those in the East. Indeed it is safe to predict that there 
will have to be a considerable stirring up in some places 
in the East, if we do not want our Western colleagues to 
get ahead of us. 





THE woods in Maine are full of spruce and fir trees, 
and if one should be cut for every family in the country 
for a hundred Christmases to come, there would still be 
millions left, for these evergreens grow rapidly and 
spread over vast areas. New York buys thousands of 
Christmas trees during the first half of December. 





W. L. MacGowan, superintendent of schools in Olean, 
N. Y., says: ‘‘The board of education will introduce into 
the schools a savings bank system called a ‘System of 
Economics.’” Nece sary books and paper will be made 
in the schools. The teachers receive deposits each week. 
A pupil can draw out money by giving a week’s notice.” 


— 


Ir looks as though the big Panama canal is about to 
fail. 








TaE whole number of insane in the institutions of this 
state qn October 1, 1888, was 14,772, as against 14,062, on 
October 1, 1887, an increase of 710, the greatest in any 
year in the history of the state. All of the asylums are 
full, and many are greatly overcrowded. This is pro. 
gress in the wrong direction. 





THE following statistics from the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education are interesting to all friends of 
education. The figures represent the per cent. of in- 
crease, over the figures for ten years ago: 


School Population. Enrollment. Expenditures, 
Va. 21.7 58.7 50 
W. Va. 82 43 87 
N. C. 83 62 124 
8. C. 27 70 87 
Ga. 25 78 116 
Fla. a4 165 222 
Ky. 24 40 55 
Tenn. 24 98 50 
Ala. 28 84 52 
Miss. 26 68 101 
La. 21 39 19 
Tex. 75 

Ark. 77 464 482 





THE executive committee of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association met at Albany, Nov. 23. The 
committee is as follows : 


Mr. Walter B. Gunnison, of Brooklyn. 


** Oren Root. - ** Clinton. 

Dr. W. J. Milne, ** Geneseo. 
State Supt. A. S. Draper, ‘‘ Albany. 
Supt. L. C. Foster, ** Ithaca. 

“* Cyrus A. Cole, ** Amsterdam. 


July 2 and 8 were fixed for the convention to be 
held in Brooklyn. The local committee, composed of 
fifteen Brooklyn teachers, Mr. Gunnison, chairman, is 
hard at work, planning measures that are to make the 
coming convention the most interesting and profitable 
in the history of the association. The board of educa- 
tion has consented to close the schools on July 2 and 8, 
so that all Brooklyn teachers may attend the meetings. 





Principat E. H. Cook, of the State Normal school, 
Potedam, New York, says, ‘“‘I am very much pleased 
with the supplements, This value and influence can 
hardly be measure. These papers ought to result in a 
large increase of subscribers to the JOURNAL,” 


JOHN H. FRENCH, LL. D. 





John H. French, the well-known educator, died at 
Rochester, N. Y., last Sunday, Dec. 23, at the home of 
his brother, Dr. Frank French, of diabetes. He was 
sixty-four years of age, and for thirty years he had been 
before the public in connection with various educational 
labors. He was for years state conductor of teachers’ 
institutes. He had also been superintendent of public 
schools in Vermont and principal of the state normal 
school at Indiana,Pa, Early in the fall he suffered severe 
affliction in the death of his only daughter, professor in 
Wellesley. This sad event seemed to break him down. 
Dr. French was not only an able but withal a kind and 
sympathetic man, universally respected. In his death 
the schools of the state sustain a loss which it will not be 
easy to repair. His death makes the third among the 
prominent educational men of the state during the past 
year. The other two are James Johonnot and Edward 
Danforth. We will draw no lessons from these afflic- 
tions. The lives of the men, whose faces we shall see no 
more, speak for themselves. Let us who remain fill up 
the gaps with more diligent work. The times demand 
it, and the words of those who though dead yet speak, 
incite us to it. Brothers, your lives remain, although 
your labors are done. We who remain will give more 
diligence to the work you have left ustodo. Rest in 
peace ! 





A WOMAN’S REFORMATORY. 





The New York State Woman's Reformatory, Hudson, 
has been in operation for more than a year, and now 
contains about a hundred and twenty inmates. It is 
situated on a beautiful site of about thirty acres, 
adjacent to the city of Hudson, overlooking our majes- 
tic river, and having a commanding view of the Catskill 
Mountains. Nine large buildings, with every modern 
appliance, pertinent to their purposes, have been erected 
and provide ample accommodations for 250 inmates. 

Admissions to the reformatory are by committal of 
females from tifteen to thirty years old, convicted for 
the first time of minor offenses, such as misdemeanors ; 
and it is believed that under the fostering care of this 
beneficent institution a large percentage of this 
unfortunate class may be restored to virtuous and useful 
lives. The officers and attendants are women, and a 
strict discipline is maintained. The inmates are required 
to devote certain hours to educational studies, and the 
rest of their time they are required to learn such useful 
industries as may be suited to their various capacities, 
in order that they may become better fitted for self- 
maintenance hereafter. Good behavior entitles them to 
promotion from one grade to another until they have 
earned their liberty, when they are restored to their 
families and friends, and, if possible, homes are found 
for the friendless in families promising considerate 
treatment. . 


ot» 
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AN EXCELLENT SOCIETY. 





There is probably no organization that is doing more 
good than the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. During the folrteen years of its 
existence this society has investigated 37,894 complaints, 
involving more than 113,682 children, has prosecuted 
13,034 cases, obtained 12,567 convictions, and rescued 
21,579 children from dens of infamy and vice, and from 
neglect and destitution, and placed them in comfortable 
homes under moralinfluences. Its reception 100ms, now 
established eight years, have sheltered, clothed, and fed 
5,085 children, and furnished 40,162 meals. Its example 
has induced the organization of seventy-eight similar 
societies in this country, and thirty-seven in foreign 
lands. Although it is not possible to organize branches 
of this society in smaller places, yet teachers can easily 
look after children who are suffering oppression from 
any cause. Parents will be found for many generations 
to come who will show a determination to take away 
from their children the rights Nature has given to them. 
No work is more contmendable than that of rescuing 
children from plaees where they are oppressed, and tak- 
ing them out of associations where they will be certain 
to grow up with evil arid vicious habits. 


+ 
os 


THE GREATEST WISDOM IS NEEDED, ON THE PART OF 
THOSE WHO DIRECT THE READING OF TEACHERS. We 
have now a distinctive educational literature, which is 
growing larger and better each year. At no time has 
its growth been more rapid than during the past year. 
No teacher can properly guide the mental, physical, 
and spiritual development of her pupils without entering 
into and knowing the thoughts of thinking teachers. 











SHALL WE GIVE UP SUNDAY ? 





It looks as though the abolition of Sunday, as a day of 
rest, is near at hand, but we cannot help thinking that 
those who are fighting against our day of rest are the 
very ones who should fight for it, for who need the rest 
more than working men and women. How would 
teachers like to continue school work seven days in the 
week? Not very well, we imagine. 

In the recent American Sabbath Convention Dr. C. H. 
Payne, of New York, said there had arisen in our coun- 
try organizations calling themselves ‘‘ Personal Liberty 
Leagues,” claiming exemption from Sunday laws, especi- 
ally for the liquor business. These leagues, while they 
make their plea in behalf of the workingmen, really 
tend to oppress the workingmen, because the legislation 
they ask cannot be enacted without doing away alto- 
gether with the day of rest. Nothing but the protec- 
tion of the Sabbath can preserve a rest day for the work- 
ingman and workingwoman, against the exactions of 
the capitalist and employer. This question is of great 
interest to teachers. 





A LITTLE WORD. 





By Geo. A. STOCKWELL, Providence, R. 1. 


The theory set forth in the saying, ‘‘ Take care of the 
cents, and the dollars will take care of themselves,” is 
applicable to the use of words. If the little words, the 
pith of the language, be employed properly, the larger 
words fall into the right places almost automatically. 

A common error in speech is the use of and in the 
place of to. The sentence, ‘‘Come and do the work,” 
may be translated in three different ways: First, the 
coming and the doing are equal, and the invitation 
reads, ‘‘Come, and, at the same time, do the work.” 
Second, the coming and the doing are imperative. It is 
a command, while in the other case, it is an invitation. 
Third, the coming is secondary, and doing is the import- 
ant part, and the sentence reads, ‘‘Come in order that 
that you may do the work.” In the first and second 
sentences, the use of and is proper, but in the third to 
should be used, ‘‘ Come to do the work.” 


THE DICTATION. 








By Wa. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 

Letters have been received from the North, South, 
East, and West. Every day brings from one to six. 
The dictation has been given to nearly three hundred 
pupils so far as heard from (Dec. 10). Let me urge all 
who give the test to send in a report, no matter how 
many mistakes you have. Of the three hundred who 
have taken it, not one has been perfect. This very fact 
makes it all the more desirable that the record be sent 
in, It would do you good to read some of the kind 
letters Iam receiving. If the writers are willing (not 
otherwise), I shall some time give extracts from 


their letters. 
Some of the teachers, who have used the dictation, 


have requested me to give another, not so difficult as 
the first, for pupils who have been in school but five or 
six years. I shall, however, give it to my higher classes 
also. Those who have used the first, please try this one 
and report on it, stating that it isa report for the sec- 
ond. In this exercise I have tried to give such work as, 
in my judgment, ought to be done in a primary school 
Let us see what our grammar classes will do with it. 

(1) I can see you, John. 

(2) John, is this your birthday? 

(3) Boys, run. (A command.) 

(4) Boys run. (A statement.) 

(5) The boy’s father is here too. 

(6) William was born April 16, 1888. 

(7) Yes, boys, you are right. 

(8) Why can’t you write the letter? 

(9) ‘“‘ Why didn’t you come?” asked his father. 
(10) Father said I might come to-day. 
(11) Ah! there he is. 
(12) Is this hat yours or Mary's? 
(18) The two boys visited the soldiers’ camp. 
(14) We engaged a berth at the R. R. office. 
(15) ‘* Father,” said I, ‘‘ will see him.” 
(16) Father said, “ I will see him.” 
(17) True, men are not all soldiers. 
(18) True men are not all soldiers. 
(19) I'll see him on Wednesday. 
(20) Wm. H. Smith, Esq., 

456 Bond Street, 
New York City, N. Y, 
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HOW CAN I TEACH MUSIC? 


By THEODORE F. SEWARD, East Orange, N. J. 
Il. 

After the pupils are tolerably familiar with doh, me, 
and soh, can name them as they hear them, and sing 
them from the Tonic Sol-fa notes at any pitch, (7. e. 
in any key) the upper doh, the tone an octave above 
the doh, already learned, may be introduced. The 
handsign is the same as for the lower doh, but raised to 
about the level of the forehead. The note d’ is the 
letter, d with the figure’ placed at the top. It is well 

s to write them in a perpendicular column as shown 

m at the side, and exercise the class by pointing. Do 

d not fail to give ‘“‘ear exercises” at each lesson. 

s, Sing the tones to Ja, the pupils naming as you sing. 
Another method is to sing for tones to the numerals one, 
two, three, four, and say, ‘‘ Tell me at which number I 
sing soh? At which dol sing upper doh?” etc. Still 
another way is to sing three or four tones to (a, the pu- 
pils repeating them with the syllables. Exercises may 
be written on the board introducing the new tone, upper 
doh. Do not fail to change the key with each new ex- 
ercise. About the pitch of C or D should be taken, so the 
uvper doh will not be too high for the voices. 


ddmsd’d’smd’d’smddd 
dm s—s d’s—s md mss d’— 

d’ d’s—ssm—mmddmsd— 
d’s m—m m d’—d’ d’ mmss d— 


The octave below soh may now be introduced. It is 
written with the figure’ at the bottom of the s, as 
shown in the column at the side. The handsign is the 
same as for soh except that the hand is held lower. The 
pupils may sing from the column as the teacher points, 
and from the handsigns. They should also have ear ex- 
ercises introducing the newtone. After such practice, 
lessons may be written ou the board. The key to be 
chosen for exercises with soh should be E, F, or G. 


dds,s,dds,s,dmsmds,d 
dds,—s, s,d—d s,d msm d— 
ddm—ssm—d msm ds, d— 
dd m—s, s m—s, 5s, m m 8, 8, d— 
ds, ms, ds,sm—d s, ms, 858, d. 
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SPARKLES FROM HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





The ideal is the glory of the world. It is the morn- 
ing-star that tempts men on. Without it the race stag- 
nates, and the world is a pestilent, miasmatic swamp. 

The choice must be made between the brain and the 
stomach ; the two together cannot be populous. If the 
one is filled, the other must be relieved. To work the 
head, temperance must be carried into the diet. 

Obedience to law is the method by which our facul- 
ties are quick in their just action ; and true obedience is 
true liberty. 

There are three schoolmasters for everybody that will 
employ them—the senses, intelligent companions, and 
books. 

Health and happiness are like a generous hickory-fire 
—a bank of coals with considerable flame on the top. 

Next to ingratitude, the most painful thing to bear is 
gratitude. 





—w- 


A FACT. 


Some men digging in an old road in Lowell. Me., 
came to a peculiarly reddish spot in which they found 
three sharp chisels and a gouge, all of stone. They lay 
pointing one way, and were probably buried there with 
some warrier of the Penobscot tribe of Indians. Interest- 
ing relics of these Indians are constantly being 
unearthed. There is a point of land on the Penobscot 
river, opposite Mattawamkeag, where unnumbered 
spear heads and arrow heads and stone axes have been 
found ; and it is said that on that spot the. Penobscots 
fought a great battle with their old enemies, the 
Mohawks, utterly routing them, and thus ending a long 
series of wars for the mastery of the hunting grounds of 
that country. 





‘* Your supplement plan starts off well, and promises 
to be of great benefit to those teachers who are willing 
to learn from others ; and it is hoped that the number is 
increasing who find pleasure and strength in coming in 
contact with minds that have the power to help them. 

Erie, Mu: Supt, H, 3, Jongs.” 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 








A LONG BUT MOST INTERESTING FACT. 


Almost in the geographical center of the Congo Inde- 
pendent State lives a tribe whose recent romantic his- 
tory has attracted much attention. Occupying under 
many petty chiefs several hundred square miles of sa- 
vannas and woodlands, the Baluba are the most numer- 
ous and important people yet found along the southern 
tributaries of the Congo. 


HISTORY. 


Sixteen years ago the Baluba were divided into many 
warring factions, which were united only in the policy 
of excluding all other tribes from entering their terri- 
tory or helding relations with their people. It is be- 
lieved they were the only large African people who were 
content to live wholly isolated in their little world. 


A TRANSFORMATION, 


Astrange occurrence wrought a sudden transformation 
in the people and made them the most eager of traders. 
One day Mukenge, a petty chief, equipped with bow 
and arrows, was hunting along the Kassai, many miles 
west of his home. He suddenly heard the crack of a 
flintlock, and, after recovering from his astonishment at 
the unheard-of noise, he pushed cautiously through the 
bushes to learn what it meant. He found a young Kioko 
chief, who had chased an elephant across the Kassai in- 
to the Baluba country, and was now standing beside the 
animal he had killed with his rifle. Mukenge could 
scarcely credit his senses when he saw what the won- 
derful weapon had done. The Kioko chief pretended 
that he was a mighty fetich man, and recounted the 
marvelous things he could do with his flintlock. 


A STRANGE BELIEF. 


A part of the religious faith of the Baluba is the be- 
lief that the dead, after a sojourn in the other world, 
reappear on the earth. Mukenge took the young Kioko 
home with him, told what he had heard and seen, and 
welcomed the chief as his long deceased father. He 
then formed a friendly alliance with the Kioko and his 
tribe, and began to trade with the western peoples. All 
the ivory and slaves he could get together were ex- 
changed for powder, ball, and flintlocks. Every man in 
his little territory, he announced, must have a gun, and 
he forbade, under heavy penalties, the use of bows and 
arrows. The rage for guns became so great that if a 
man had no ivory or slaves, he would sell even his wife 
or children to buy the coveted treasure. 


THE POWER OF THE NEW WEAPON. 


The new weapon enabled Mukenge to acquire great 
importance throughout his country. He assumed the 
name of Kalamba-Mukenge and soon became the para- 
mount influence among the Baluba, compelling all the 
other chiefs to pay him tribute in ivory and slaves. Be- 
lieving that the fetich men had an influence almost 
equal to his own, he did not rest until he had burned all 
the fetiches, and this form of superstition was destroyed 
root and branch throughout his country. Fetich wor- 
ship, however, was succeeded by a more baleful prac- 
tice, that of smoking hemp as a religious ceremony, by 
which the health of the men is impaired. 


THE OLD PASSES AWAY. 

The Baluba did not become used to all these great 
changes without passing through one of the strangest 
civil wars on record. The old and conservative men 
were pitted against the young and progressive element. 
The old men said they would die rather than permit 
neighboring tribes to enter the country to trade. The 
sons took arms against their fathers. Many of -the old 
men perished in the war. The others were driven away, 
and on the outskirts of the country they ‘may still be 
found living with their aged wives.” 


A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 

As striking a figure as that of Mulenge himself is his 
sister Sangula, who wields the gréatest influence in all 
public affairs, and without whose advice no important 
action is taken. A perfect stranger to fear, she accom- 


panies the chief on all war expeditions, and, unarmed, 
she often confronts the enemy before hostilities begin 
and upbraids him in a violent harangue. She and her 





brother; with two hundred of their people, accompanied 








Wissmann down the Kassai to the Congo, and it was of 
Sangula that Mr. Whitley wrote at Stanley Pool: «| 
have seen a single wave of her hand arrest the whole 
crowd in the maddest whirl of the dance, and impose 
silence on the assembly as completely as if they had 
been petrified.” Sangula has been the faithful friend of 
the whites, who are largely indebted to her for the 
great influence they have acquired in the Baluba 
country. 
WHY THESE PEOPLE ARE WONDERFUL. 

Capt. Wissmann regards these people as the most intel- 
lectual and progressive that the whites have met among 
the black races of Africa. ‘‘ They are the people,” he 
says, ‘‘who more than any other in Africa offer an en_ 
couraging field to the missionaries.” They believe in a 
God who rewards virtue, and in an evil spirit into whose 
power all evil-doers fall after death. ‘‘ For everything 
they do not understand,’ says Wissmann, ‘‘ they ask an 
explanation. Many of them question us about death, 
the future world, and the soul. They stand for hours 
asking the shrewdest questions, and unlike most Negro 
tribes, they have unbounded confidence in the white 
man. After our explanations their uext question often 
is, ‘ How do you know that?’” 


HOW IT IS SEEN THAT THEY ARE PROGRESSIVE. 


Their progressive tendencies are shown by the fact 
that though once cannibals they have completely aban- 
doned the practice. Their older men are the most elab- 
orately tattooed natives of Africa, the intricate patterns 
resembling those seen among the Pacific islanders. 
This practice also has fallen into disuse, and many of 
the younger people bear no tattoo marks. Formerly 
almost naked, the chiefs now wear cotton clothing 
fashioned after the garments worn by their white 
friends. Discarding their old huts, they now live in 
houses like those they see in the station at Luluaburg. 
and they show their imitative talent by making folding 
chairs and many other articles, similar to those the 
whites have imported. This country was the goal that 
Bishop William Taylor set before him when he started 
his first party to Africa, and the only missionary who 
has yet reached the Baluba is the late Dr. Summers of 
the Taylor missions 
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HOW TO TEACH CURRENT EVENTS. 


By Prin. Jas. H. Haminron, Osceola Mills, Pa. 


The pupils should be taught to read up all current 
events, and be able to discuss them intelligently. | 
know of no better way of arousing interest in such 
things than by means of what we call our “ daily 
paper.” Each Friday we elect an editor (the pupils 
nominate and elect one of their number), whose duty it 
shall be during the following week to place upon the 
board each morning a brief outline of the important 
news of the preceding day. This does not excuse the 
other pupils from reading the papers, for we have what 
we call our ‘‘ Special Despatch Department,” in which, 
when the editor has read his *‘ paper” to the school, any 
pupil has permission to put whatever events he may 
have, which the editor has omitted. 

I then write on the blackboard questions concerning 
the men and topics mentioned, and the pupils under- 
stand that they will be expected to discuss these topics 
during any part of the day that their teacher may call 
upon them. On Friday we omit the history recitation, 
and in its place have a general discussion of the events 
of the week. To illustrate more clearly the benefit to 
be derived from such a course, I append the paper pre- 
pared the morning of the day on which I write, being 
the first one prepared by the present editor. The news 
is divided under the heads of Political, Foreign, and 
General : 

POLITICAL. 

The president has appointed Thomas Manning to be ministe: to 
Mexico, and Hugo Dinsmore minister to Corea. 

Hon. Thos..V. Cooper has declined to become secretary of the 
commonwealth. The principal candidates now are Ex.-Lieut.- 
Governor. Charles W: Stone, Ex-Senator Grier, and Walter Lyons. 

Francis-B. Stockbridge will succeed Omar D, Conger as senator 
from Michigan. 

FORETGN. 


Djemel, of northern Africa, was shaken by an earthquake. 
STATE. 
The finest business block in Lock Haven has been burned. 


SPECIAL DESPATCHES. 


Adjutant-General Pressly N. Guthrie has been assured that he 
will be appointed Brigadier-General commanding the second 
brigade of the National Guard, by Governor-elect Beaver. 

The Evening Telegraph building, Philadelphia, was burned ; loss 
about $25,000. Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, while walking 
tu his residene, slipped ani fell: He was unconssious for some 
times 
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Hon. awed Stanhope | has become British h Secretary of War: 
Lord Iddlesleigh will become coloniai secretary. 

A natural gas explosion at Youngstown, ©., destroyed a fine 
business block, and probably killed a number of people, as several 
persons are missing. 

The above is a specimen of the ‘‘ paper” as the pupils 
prepare it. The initials after each “special” indicate 
the pupil who has written it, so that each pupil receives 
credit for the work he does. It is quite probable that 
sometimes the ‘‘ news” will not be entirely accurate, as 
in one or two instances above, but this only gives more 
ground for discussion, and cultivates habits of watchful- 
ness. 

The following is the list of questions I wrote on the 
board, to lead out thought and investigation in the sub- 
jects referred to in this ‘‘ paper.” 

What isa “ minister”? What is yet necessary to complete Mr. 
Manning's appointment to Mexico? Why was his appointment so 
jong delayed ? Where is Corea, and what is it calle1? 

Why cannot Senator Cooper accept the secretaryship of the 
commonwealth? Who are C. W. Stone, ex-Senator Grier, and W. 
Lyons? When was Stone Lieut.-Governor? 

Who will be Guthrie’s succe sor as commander of the second 
brigade? Where are its headquarters? Who is G. W. Childs? 
How is natural gas obtained ? 

The question concerning the first topic will bring up 
the constitutional provision for nomination by the Presi- 
dent, and confirmation by the Senate. The question 
concerning Senator Cooper will call up certain provis- 
ions of the state constitution. The pupils will be 
delighted with this kind of work, and it will go far 
toward preparing them to become intelligent and well- 
read citizens. They will learn to notice passing events, 
and thus will become better acquainted with the world, 
and will be brought into closer contact with it. 





INTRODUCTION TO LESSONS IN MORAL 
TRAINING. 





By Emma L. BatLov, Jersey City, N. J. 


In these latter days, when so many “ ologies” and 
‘‘isms” have, wisely or unwisely, found their way into 
the curricula of our common schools, we, the teachers 
therein, may be in danger of feeling that all our time 
must be spent in teaching the required lessons, and that 
none is left for traming our pupi!s in morals. 

Hampered, as many of us are, by the great numbers 
under our charge, and by tne necessity of reaching a 
required percentage in scholarship, which, too often, 
presses like a nightmare upon the teacher’s spirits, cur- 
tailing her freedom and dampening her ardor, do we 
not, almost altogether, lose sight of the fact which, 
nevertheless, is a fact, that we are more or less respon- 
sible for the moral growth of our pupils, for their future 
characters as well as their present attainments ? 

The subject of moral training presents many difficul- 
ties, and we must needs be well equipped for the work. 


SYMPATHY BETWEEN TEACHER AND PUPILS. 

Of the utmost importance in preparing the way for 
moral training is sympathy between teacher and pupils. 

We wish to get the children into sympathy with us, 
but to do so, we must first get into sympathy with 
them. 

The children are quick to feel our sympathy, and it 
does wonders towards making them understand that we 
wish them to do right, because we have their good at 
heart, and not because of some selfish reason of our 
own. 

We must seek to put ourselves in their places, to look 
at the school world, and the home world through their 
eyes, to let our hearts beat in unison with their hearts. 
When we have done this we will often be filled with an 
intense pity for the wrong doers, that will give us the 
patience that we so much need toward them. But our 
pity for the wrong-doers should never cause us to feel 
leniently toward the wrong-doing. It should rather in- 
crease our dislike for it, and strengthen our desire to 
raise the children above the wish to do wrong. Sym- 
pathy with the children, will also aid us greatly in dis- 
criminating wisely between actions that are really 
wrong, and actions that are merely the result of a child’ 8 
wonderful activity and restlessness. 


Alm IN MORAL TEACHING. 


The one great end and aim of all morai teaching should 
be to cultivate in the children the habit of asking them- 
selves the question, “Is it right,” and of shaping their 


_actions to suit the answer. 


Often, nay, nearly always, thé éné thought that de 
cides the child, when it has the opportunity to act with 
freedom, is what it wants to do, not what it oughit todo. 
When we shall have trained it up to the idea of begin- 








aes to govern its life by the 4 of right, our —- is 
nearly ended, and a good character in the future for the 
child, is well nigh assured. 


LEssons IN MORALS. 


The children have been told, often enough, perhaps 
too often, that they ought to do this, that they ought not 
to do that, but how rarely do they know the reasons 
why. ‘‘ Why?” How often do they ask it, and how 
seldom do they get a satisfactory answer? Do we not, 
too often, give the children the idea that we wish them 
to do certain things for our own satisfaction, and not 
because it is right? Our wishes should be law with 
the children, but it should be thoroughly understood 
that the great law uf right underlies our law. 

The children should be made to understand that their 
own real happiness and the happiness of their fellow 
creatures are the foundations of all moral principle:. 
They should be made to understand that right doing 
conserves their own best interests, and the best interests 
of all others ; that when they .do aught that interferes 
with either they do wrong. 

They should learn that right doing will often require 
severe self-sacrifice, but will bring happiness in the end ; 
that indulgence in wrong doing, though giving present 
pleasure, must bring unhappiness in the end. To do all 
this, lessons in morals should be given, as carefully and 
as systematically as lessons in geography or in physi- 
ology. 

When I became thoroughly convinced that such les- 
sons ought to be given, I looked about for a text-book ; 
but a text-book in morals, adapted to primary children, 
was not to be found. Driven back upon my own re- 
sources, I armed myself with what books I could find on 
the subject, and, with their aid, prepared my own 
lessons. These lessons seemed to me, to be not only in- 
teresting to the children, but to be real conscience 
awakeners. I looked for results, and found enough to 
convince me that they were doing some lasting good, 
how much I could not tell. 

Thinking that the lessons might be of use to others. 
I took notes of the anwers given by my pupils, so that 
the conversations are those that actually took place in 
the school-room. 

The lessons are simply suggestive. Another teacher, 
with another class of children, would doubtless receive 
very different answers, and the questions should be 
varied to suit the answers. The illustrations, also, 
should be varied to suit the teacher, the pupils, and the 
circumstances. 

The lessons are designed to teach principles, conse- 
quently they should seldom be made personal, lest the 
child lose sight of the principle in the discomforts of the 
application. 

The summaries should be written upon the board, 
copied by the children and committed to memory. 


RESULTS. 

The work of training our pupils in morals, is, and 
always must be, a discouraging work, because its 
results are so obscure. 

It may be years before we can know, and, in many 
cases, we can never know whether or not we are ac- 
complishing any good. At best, our influence is small, 
so soon the children go out from our small world to 
take their places in the great world. 

Each one of us can do but little ; but we are an army 
in numbers, and shall we not be an army in strength, 
if, with hearts warm and brains alert, we unite to help 
the children of our country to fight the battle with evil. 

Does it not lie partly with us, to hasten the time when 
it cannot be truthfully said, ‘‘that beauty and distinc- 
tion, that reverence, and truthfulness, and humility, are 
at a low ebb in this country ”? 
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HOW TO TEACH SPELLING WITHOUT A 
TEXT-BOOK ? 





By Mary.F. More. : 

For third and fourth grade pupils I usually make a 
list of twenty-five words, placing about fifteen unde- 
veloped words with ten previously studied. 

The new words are selected from the day’s reading 
lesson, the old words from previous lessons. 

NoTe.—By previous lessons I mean not only reading 
lessons, but. language, writing, drawing, and number 
lessons, any lesson from which I may gather words 
whose meaning and form the children do not under- 

I write the words in two columns upon a blackboard 
which I have ruled with 4 carpenter's leatl pencil. The 
cost of one is five cents, and it will last five years: 





~~ ms 


My word lesson occupies one-half hour, and the chil- 
dren fully enjoy every moment of the time. 

At 9:30 the board is uncovered, and this is the way I 
proceed : 

I point to a word. It is pronounced and spelled 
orally two times by the entire school. I then call fora 
statement embodying the word. Have several state- 
ments given by different children. 

Proceed similarly with other words, sometimes by 
taking the words as they are arranged, sometimes by 
going backwards, and often by skipping about. 

The latter method requires the closest atvention of the 
pupils. 

We note the words which begin with capitals, and 
those which have similar beginnings and endings. (I do 
not teach terms prefixes and suffixes.) We also note the 
apostrophe and its use. In fact, I refer to anything and 
everything which will help to strengthen the memory 
and impress the form of the word upon the mind. 

These little things by way of comparison and explana- 
tion also help to please the child, and give variety to 
an otherwise monotonous lesson. 

When a word occurs whose meaning the children do 
not seem to understand, develop the meaning. 

Suppose the word is “ parallel.” Draw two parallel 
lines upon the board. 

What can you say of these lines, thinking of their 
direction ? 

Child.—They both extend in the same direction. 

Compare the distance between the lines in this place, 
this place, this and this, in all places. 

Child.—The lines are the same distance apart at every 
point, 

Collect the whole matter from the child, and have 
children represent parallel lines, and correct!v use the 
word ‘ parallel” in statements. 

Suppose the next difficult word is ‘‘medley.” Don’t 
talk for five minutes in an abstract manner, but open 
your box of pictures for vour language work, and imme- 
diately form a medlev, leading the children to state that 
the picture is formed by a combination of different pic- 
tures. Ask some child to form a medley at home for 
your school-room decoration. To be sure, if the word in 
the reader has a different meaning, you will need to 
proceed differently. 

Some teachers suggest for new words, and call it 
development work, There is a marked difference 
between ‘‘ gradually unfolding” and ‘abruptly inti- 
mating.” 

Ten minutes is ample time for the above study of the 
lesson. 

Signals for slates. 

Position for writing. 

Each word is neatly copied five times. The brightest 
pupils have time to write the woris seven times. Ten 
minutes more are consumed. 

Slates sponged and dried with slate cloths. 

T now knovv for a «urety which are the most trouble- 
some words, and I check the most difficult—invariably 
ten. 

Each child writes ten statements embodying these 
words. TI encourage and assist in the formation of 
sentences. 

A few of the best-formed are read as an incentive to 
some sluggish brain, and the very poorest are often read 
for friendly criticism—never for sport. 

While they are writing I pass from desk to desk and 
quickly detect any error in spelling, capitalization, and 
the use of the following marks: period, comma, quota- 
tion marks, apostrophe, and question mark. 
time is thus consumed in making corrections. 

See that each child makes the proper correction. 

Never do for a child what he can do for himself. 

The half hour is now gone, and the slates erased for a 
brief rest, always something which requires a standing 


No extra 


During the langcuage hour in the afternoon, I fre- 
quently have the pupils write an interesting story 
embodying all or a given portion of the word lesson. 

At 10:45: we spend fifteen minutes in again writing 
each word five times, and each pupil is allowed to make 
a selection of five words for -entence writing. 

Pupils then march to the reading class. There is no 
stumbling over difficult and meaningless words in the 
class, but each child can read with good, if not excel- 
lent, expression. 

At twenty minutes hefore twelve the words are cov- 
ered, 

I have a fac-simile copy in my note book. I pronounce 
each word distinctly, and but one time, . The pupils 
write) thé words with pen and ink in their spelling 
blanks, 
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Those who are perfect are marked one hundred, and 
excused at twelve. The others receive an appropriate 
mark, four per cent. for each correctly spelled word. 

Every misspelled word is lightly checked in the blank, 
and correctly written five times upon their slates. The 
words are then spelled orally, and the pupils dismissed. 

There is much I would gladly say concerning the sub- 
ject as applied to other grades, but my paper is already 
too long. 

I tried the above method four years with third and 
fourth grade pupils, and found it a perfect success. 


+ 
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LESSONS IN ELOCUTION. 

By elocution is meant the art of speaking effectively ; 
it implies there is a knowledge of the art of speaking. 
Every one can speak, but few speak effectively. And 
in school utterance issimply utterance, and no art about 
it. Now lessons should steadily be given from entrance 
to the primary school to the time of leaving college in 
elocution. 

By many the word elocution recalls the “‘ professor” 
who speaks some “ pieces” with terrific force ; leaving 
the general impression that he is doing a hard task. 
The first effort of the teacher should be to get rid of this 
false notion, Such men may be elocutionists, possibly, 
but they are apprentices or journeymen. In a real 
elocutionist you do not notice the art employed: ina 
poor one you do. 

The basis of all elocution is a smooth tone. The 
teacher should give daily lessons that will tend to make 
the voice smooth and musical. (And here comes the 
question, is your voice, teacher, a smooth, pleasing, 
musical one?) For this purpose give exercise on the 
elementary sounds, as found in most of the readers. 

a asin fate 

a asin father 
a asin fall 

a asin fat 
etc. etc. etc. 


There are thousands of ways to use these elemen- 
tary sounds, Five minutes twice a day will help very 
much. Let the teacher lay outa series of progressive 
lessons, and follow them during the entire year. 2. 
Then as to phrases and sentences. A few should be 
chosen and practiced over and over until the pupil gets 
the inflections. Take familiar sentences first, as: 

** Oh, certainly !” 

Let the teacher pronounce this to the pupil, and point 
out the meaning. There are a dozen different meanings 
that may be proposed. 

Joyful assent, To get this let the pupil ask a question 
as, ‘‘ May I get my book,” and let the teacher reply in 
the words, ‘‘ Oh, certainly.” Repeat many times. 

Simple assent. Let the teacher ask, ‘‘I suppose your 
mother is well?” and let the pupil give a reply in the 
words, ‘‘ Oh, certainly.” Practice many tin.es. 

Sarcastic assent. Let a pupil ask another. “Of 
course you will give me your boots?” He will reply, 
**Oh, certainly.” Practice many times. 

This will give the teacher ideas on practical elocution. 





MEMORY GEMS. 





Pore not upon your losses, but recount your blessings. 
—WATSON. 





Make the truth thine own for truth’s own sake. 
—WHITTIER. 





Good nature is more agreeable in conversation than wit, 
and gives a certain air to the countenance which is more 





amiable than beauty. —ADDISON. 
Heaven is above all yet; there sits a Judge 
That no king can corrupt. —SHAKESPEARE. 


Politeness promotes beauty in him who possesses it, and 
happiness in those about him. —H. W. BEECHER. 





To tell a lie is like the cut of a saber; the wound may 
heal, but the scar will remain. —SAADI. 





lf there is one habit that should be cultivated more than 
another by him who would succeed in life, it is punctu- 
ality. If there is one that should be avoided, it is that of 
being “ behind time,” oo 








An investment in knowledge always pays the best inter- 





est. —FRANELIN. 
Do noble deeds—not dream them all day long. 
. —C, KINGSLEY. 
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When a man has not a good reason for doing a thing, he 


has one good reason for letting it alone. —W. Scort. 
A little said and truly said 
Can deeper joy impart, 
Than hosts of words that. reach the head, 
But never touch the heart. 





Minds that have nothing to confer 
Find little to perceive. —WORDSWORTH. 





If there is any person whom you dislike, that is the very 
person of whom you ought never to speak. —CECIL. 





I dare not drink for my own sake ; 
I ought not to drink for my neighbor’s sake. 
—THEO. L. CUYLER. 
A judicious reticence is hard to learn, but it is one of the 
great lessons of life. —CHESTERFIELD. 
Sunday is the golden clasp that binds the volume of the 
week. —LONGFELLOW. 





MR. JOHNSON’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


By Mrs. Harriet A. CHEEVER. 


Mr. Johnson, in company with several other men, was 
waiting in Mr. Jenkins’ grocery to be served. It was 
the night before Christmas, and naturally people wore a 
kind of holiday air, while faces looked brighter than on 
ordinary nights. 

Good natured remarks and bantering speeches passed 
to and fro, but when Mr. Johnson entered, first one then 
another looked askance at him with an amused, inquir- 
ing expression. 

Under his arm he carried a series of bundles, one tied 
to the other in such style that the queer cargo hung 
nearly to the floor, yet it was evident that he intended 
to burden himself still farther with purchases from the 


Mr. Johnson was a large, fine looking colored man, 
who lived down in Wilson’s Lane at the far end of the 
town. He was known as a bright, active, and natually 
intelligent man, who took excellent care of his wife and 
child, while his boy Abr’am was as smart as a little six- 
year-old could well be. 

Although Mr. Johnson was generally considered what 
is significantly called ‘“‘a character,” he yet always 


*| carried about an air of dignity, and no one would have 


thought for a moment of ridiculing him; at the same 
time he often furnished a good deal of amusement for 
his fellow townsmen with his shrewd, ready replies. 
But to-night he seemed thoughtful, and his answers to 
the questions put him, were unusually brief and serious. 

‘** Hulloo, Johnson! what you got there!” sang out 
Mr, Jenkins, ‘‘ goin’ to set up an opposition grocery ?” 

** No, sah.” 

‘*Been buying turkeys and geese for the whole of 
Wilson’s Lane,” inquired another. 

‘* Not ’xactly.” 

**Oh, I know; said a third, ‘“‘ you’re going to have a 
Christmastree. Don’t forget me when the time comes.” 

«Oh, no, I ain’t ;” replied Mr. Johnson. 

“ Well, it certainly isn’t anybody’s business what you 
choose to carry about,” sa‘d another man, “I reckon 
you think so too.” 

‘Oh, no, I don’t,” said Mr. Johnson, slowly shaking 
his head, but ef yer guessed all night, yer’d neber hit it 
right ; genl’men, I ain’t got only de beginnin’s ob it 
yere.” 

‘“‘ Bids fair to be something of a budget by the time 
you reach the end,” remarked another. 

‘* Well come, I’m gettin’ curious,” called out Mr. Jen- 
kins. ‘Perhaps you'd like to enlighten us on the sub- 
. ” 

‘It’s pooty consid’rable of a story, genl’men, but I 
ain’t no ways ‘posed to tellin’ de truth ob de matter.” 

“Well, fire away ; we're all attention,” said Mr. Jen- 
kins. 

Thus invited, Mr. Johnson began with a gravity which 
effectually sobered his hearers. 

“Wall, genl’men, I ’xpect I’ve got de beginnin’s ob de 
makin’ ob an intellidgent man in dese yere bundles. 
Dey’s Chris’mas presents all de same, but dey’s de right 
kind ob ones. 

‘*Yer see—” Mr. Johnson leaned against a cracker 
barrel, and rested his bundles as best he could prepara- 
tory to making something of a speech: ‘Yer see, 


de pluck an’ energy in de wurl’, an’ one time after I d’d 
worked fur a fine qual’ty gen’Iman fur a long time, he 





says to me, ‘ Dan’l’, says he, ‘I wish you hed de eddica- 


genl’men, when I growed to be a young man I hed all. 
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tion necessary to keepin’ ob books, I'd trust you so fur 
as character goes to keep my books from one year’s end 
to anudder.’ An’ I tell you genl’men it warn’t easy fur 
to t)ink ob how I didn’t know de fus’ t’ing "bout ’rithme- 
tic wid sech as dat widin my reach, ax’ yet as fur off as 
de poles ? 

** Den after a few years mor’, dat kind ole massa died 
an’ I went to lib wid anodder man, an’ he were a qual'ty 
genl’man too. He were a cibil engineer, an’ a master 
builder besides, an’ I were wid him only a little while 
when he says to me one day, ‘ Dan’l’, says he, ‘if you 
hed de "bility to calkerlate an’ to jedge ob measure- 
ments that you hev to "bey orders, and do faith’fly 
eberyt’ing you do at all, I would soon put you in de way 
ob makin’ yer eberlastin’ fortin !’ 

‘An I tell you, genl’men, it warn’t pleasant to re- 
flec,’ dat I might hab been a rich man wid my own 
house, an’ likely my own snug little farm, ef I’d only 
hed ’vantages when I were a boy, long ob more favored 
boys ob my own age. 

** Pooty soon dat good man, he went out west, an’ he 
begged me powerful hard to go ‘long too, but I didn’t 
want fur to leab de place I'd growed ’customed to, an’ 
b’sides I doan’t b’leeve I could eber a stood de cold out 
dere. 

‘** Well, nex’ I went jes’ fur a spell, as I s’posed, to 
stay wid Dr. Longwood. I were to dribe him on his 
rounds, an’ sit in de office an’ tend to orders when he 
went out ob town an’ all dat. Pooty soon, dere come 
de gret railroad accindent at de Four Corners, an’ de 
doctor an’ me worked togedder all night; dere warn’t 
only de bandagin’ to ’tend to, but yer hed to talk to de 
por’ creatures in dere mis‘ry as best yer could. Some 
hed fur to be ‘ncouraged. an’ coaxed, an’ soothed long ; 
den odders was in dretful trouble ’bout dere souls. Den 
yer hed fur to turn min’ster an’ try de best preachin’ 
yer could muster. 

‘* Wall, yer all can recollec’ ’twas only three weeks 
after de railroad dezaster dere come de big fire at de 
theatre, an’ twere de same t’ing all ober ‘gain for de 
doctor an’ me. 

**Nex’ day, Dr. Longwood, he sat adreamin’ in his 
office wid’ his eyes fix on de fire. I were doin’ some 
chores fur him; all to oncet he woked up and says, 
‘Dan’l,’ says he, ’Dan’l, it’s a million pities you warn’t 
eddicated eder to de medical perfession, or else to de 
ministry when yer was young ; if ‘ twarn’t too Jate to be- 
gin now wid de grammar an’ dickshunries an’ all dat, 
I'd rec’mend you to try it, an’ I'd help yer!” 

Mr. Johnson put up a finger and continued in low, 
impressive tones : 

‘*Genl’men ! inside dese yere bundles dere’s books,— 
little school bocks! an dere’s de boots an’ de rubbers, de 
leetle cap, de obercoat an’ all de ‘quipments for to start 
my boy, Abr’am in schoolin’ de week after Chris’mas. 
It’s de best Chris’mas present a poor man or a rich man 
eder can gib his chile, a fair start toward a good eddica- 
tion ! 

**Genl’men ! I mean ef my boy hes a chance to keep a 
set ob books some day, he shall hev de neces’ary know]- 
edge ob figgers to keep dem an’ earn de big sal’ry his 
fader warn’t able to? 

‘I ‘ntend, genl’men, ef my son hes a chance to be a 
cibil engineer, he shall hab de chief furnishin’s fur de 
business right in his own brain ; or, ef he should want 
fur to be a doctor ora min’ster, ef I only lib long ’nough, 
I mean to see dat pick’ninny Abr’am, able to catch holt 
ob eder perfession he hes de callin’ fur. 

**T can’t ford fur to gib my boy rattle-traps to break 
up, nor sugar sweets to git bilious wid come Chris’mas, 
but I mean fur to go de las’ cent I rightly can in fittin’ 
de boy to fill de berry best place in de wurl’ he ken wid 
propri’ty. 

* An’ de school books an’ nice clo’es, isn’t merely a 
Chris’mas present to de chile Abr’am, dey’re my leg’cy 
to de dear leetle undergrowth also! I shan’t hev a 
farm nor a perfession to hand down to him, but ef he 
gits de "bility to earn dem for hisself, I tell you, genl’- 
men, I b’leeve it’s de best *nheritance after all! 

“De best ting a fader can leab his chile is a good 
name, and de princ’ples of religion, an’ bless God, I 
hopes to leab de boy Abr’am both ob dose. Den de nex’ 
bes’ t’ing,—an’ dey goes hand in hand—is de "bility fur to 
turn his talents to de best ’count. An’ bless God, genl’- 
men, I b’leeve eberry man comes into de wurl’ wid some 
talents, ef he could only be taught dere proper use 
in time ! 

‘Now I'll pick up my baby’s beginnin’s toward 4 
prosp’rous manhood, an’ be off. An’ genl’men, a merry 
Chris’mas to you, an’ one bit of advice: 

“Get all der good yer can, now, and forever! An’ 
wid all yer gettin’ be shore an’ git,—understandin’ |” 
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PRATT. INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. 

Vhe practical tendency of modern education has a sig- 
nal illustration in the Pratt Institute, now in full 
operation in Brooklyn, through the princely endowment 
made by Charles Pratt, a citizen of Brooklyn, whose 
generosity rivals that of Geo. Peabody, Peter Cooper, or 
Stephen Girard, yet has developed in a common-sense 
direction quite different from that of other benefactors. 
The institution, in fact, combines the ideas of the 
Cooper Institute, the Astor Library, the Auchmuty 
Trade Schools, and the Academy of Design. 

Charles Pratt was originally a r mechanic, and 
experienced the need of an e onion He started in 
life by working hard. He got to be a successful mer- 
chant, and was a member of the well-known firm of 
Raynolds, Devoe & Pratt, of New York. He sailed into 
fortune on the strongest tide of the oil business. He 
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MAIN BUILDING. 


employed thousands of workmen, and, by contact with 
them, as well as by his own expericnce, he came to 
know how great are the disadvantages of the poor youth 
who starts with only such education as the public schools 
have heretofore given. While his wealth increased, 
and he was able to provide munificently for his 
family, he never lost sight of the idea, which has, in 
fact, the pet thought of his life, to erect a great 
ome to.supply the..want which he had himself 


ex ; 

Bao ot his ideas was that such an institution should 
not be a mere charity, but that it would do most good 
as an aid to those who were willing to help themselves. 
Therefore the cost of maintaini the institution is 
assured by his munificent gift of pile of buildings 
known as ‘The Astral Apartments,” at Greenpoint. 
When these apartments are filled the institute have 
an income of about $25,000 a year. In this respect the 
plan is something like that of Mr. Cooper for the support 


of the Cooper Institute by the rents of the stores on the! 


main floor of the building. Besides the rents from the 
Astral ents, the Pratt Institute derives a revenue 
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course, far below the actua) cost of the tuition fur- 
nished. 
MAIN BUILDING. 

The main building of the institute is a brick and terra 
cotta structure six stories high, 100 feet wide, 50 feet in’ 
depth, with an L 37 x 50 feet upon one side. In the rear 
of the institute proper is the department of mechanic 
arts, covering an area of 247 x95 feet, these buildings 







VIEW FROM THE REAR PLAY-GROUND. 
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senger and freight service. The buildings are lighted 
throughout by a complete system of incandescent and 
arc lamps, rendering evening work in the various class- 
rooms and shops as practicable as that of the day. The 
buildings—as will be seen by reference to the engravings 
—are not wanting in external beauty, while they are 
constructed in the most substantial manner, being prac- 
tically fireproof, and as strong as would be required for 








varying from one to three stories in height. The build- 
ings are og with all the modern appliances for 
lighting, heating. ventilation, the prevention of fire, etc. 





from small tuition fees which are charged chiefly as an 
indication of the good faith of the pupils, and are, of 


In the main building is a large elevator running from 
the basement to the tower above, adapted for both pas- 

















THE FREE READING ROOM. 


the heaviest kind of manufacturing. 

Land for the buildings was purchased in 1884, Con- 
tracts were made in the early part of 1885 ; the work of 
excavating began about July 1 of that year, and the 
construction was continued through 1886-87. May 19, 
1887, the charter was granted, with power to confer 
degrees. 

LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM. 


In addition to the facilities for technical education, 
which are designed exclusively for scholars, there is a 
free library containing fifteen thousand choice books, to 
which additions are constantly being made ; a free read- 
ing-room provided with about 150 of the best American 
and foreign periodicals, and furnished with a library of 
reference books, such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, and 
other books often needed for consultation. The use of 
the library and reading-room is limited to citizens of 
Brooklyn over fourteen years of age. The terms are 
much the same as those of the apprentices’ and other 
circulating libraries, and require the signature of some 
responsible person as guarantec against loss of books. 


MECHANIC ARTS. 


For the department of mechanic arts there is a series 
of buildings in the rear of the main institute, fronting 
on Grand avenue. It is intended for three distinct 
classes of pupils: First, members of the regular three 
years’ course who, in connection with their literary 
work, take instruction in wood and iron work, joinery, 
pattern making, wood turning. molding, casting, forg- 
ing, etc.; second, Pupils from other schools who wish to 
mee yrcered their dies with some kind of manual) 
work ; third, those who are employed during the day, 
and wish to join evening classes in order to learn some. 
! mechanical trade, or to perfect themselves in the trade 
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in which they are already engaged. 

In the basement are two 100-horse wer boilers, 
which supply steam to the entire group of buildings, and 
run the engines, elevators, electric light, fire pumps, and 
machinery. The big Harris-Corliss engine, and the huge 
dynamo are excellent subjects for object lessons. 

On the south side of the first floor is the forge room. 
There are accommodations for thirty-six pupils, with 
forges and anvils. Instruction is given in drawing, 
bending. upsetting, punching, welding. and making of 
steel tools. The different processes of producing iron 
and steel, and the properties of the commercial product 
are illustrated by lectures. 

Adjoining this rvom is the foundry, 66 x 29 feet. Here 
instruction is given in green sand molding, dry sand 
molding, and loam molding, and in core making. 
Swept-up work will be illustrated, and particular atten- 
tion will be given to the production of art castings in 
iron and bronze. The art of manipulating and care of 
cupola will be taught, with the — of iron melt- 
ing. The tuition fee costs $10 per te 

The metal working department at the north end of the 
first floor has a roum 97x37 feet. There is bench 
room for forty-eight vises, engine and drilling lathes for 
iron work, and other machinery. The course of in- 
struction comprises the use of the drill, planer, milling 
machines ; the theory of cutting tools; the use of the 
chipping chisel, file, scraper, hand dies, taps and 
reemer; engine, lathe, screw cutting, boring, and 
machine fitting. 

The main room of the wood working department at 
the north end of the second floor is re feet. Here 
are 150 feet of wall benches, and 36 single benches sup- 

plied with the most approved tools. There are wood 
turning lathes, a large pattern maker’s lathe, buzz 
aner, surfacer, and other machinery. Thirty-six boys 
Began’ to work here last March, and the institute has al- 
ready on exhibition rome work in this department that 
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THE FOUNDRY. 
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THE TRADES SCHOOL. 
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would be a credit to older hands. The course in carpentry will cover three months. Instruction is given in the 
care and use of carpenter’s tools, laying out of work, proportion of joints, method of making dovetails applied 
to cabinet making, joinery, and hovse building. The second term takes up the speed lathe, plain and orna- 
mental turning, and the making of pai‘erns and core boxes, and the use of the hand saw and jig saw. The 
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THE ENGINE ROOM. 

















THE WOODWORKING SHOP. 
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SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN. 


A great feature of the institute is the 
school of art and design. Drawing is 
recognized as the basis of al] constructive 
industries, as well as of pictoriai art and 
decoration. Its importance to the artisan 
and designer is incalculable, and every 
branch of it is provided for in the Pratt 
Institute. The chief divisions are: 
Drawing, as applied to industrial con- 
struction and the making of objects; 
drawing, as applied to tho representation 
of the ap ance of objects, both natural 
and artificial; drawing, as applied to 
ornamentation. The special divisions 
to secure these results comprise thorough 
and systematic training in free-hand, 
mechanical, and architectural drawing, 
color, clay modeling, design, and wood 
carving. 

Each course of study is divided into 
three grades, and ten acceptable studies 
or drawings are required in each. 

In the general course of free-hand 
drawing the pupil is trained in blocking 
in from casts the appearance of cylin- 
drical and rectangular objects, groups 
of objects, studies in light and shade from 
casts and still life, harmony of color, 
historic ornament, and principles of or- 
nament and applied design. The next 
Wi 1 A = grade includes work in design, blocking 

Sage 











; in, and shading the head and figure from 
ree, J casts, drawings of drapery, and studies 
' eB Wy in color from still life. The next grade 

ao) ' embraces advanced work from antique 
painting and studies from life. Students 
are required*to -have a thorough knowl- 
edge of free-hand drawing before ‘ad- 
mission to advanced classes, and will not 
be permitted to omit any part of a 
course of study unless they can pass 
satisfactory examinations. Pupils may 
enter special courses in design or archi- 
tectural and mechanical drawing, ao- 


THE MACHINE SHOP. 
charge for tuition here is $7.50 for a term of three 
months. 

In this department there is a three years’ course for 
boys, which includes free-hand and mechanical drawing 
and shop practice at the same time that the pupil is ac 
quiring a thorough English education. The applicants 
for this course are required to an examination in 
arithmetic, geography, United S history, grammar, 
and composition. A similar course to this for girls will 
also be taught. . 

For the department of the building trades, there is a 
building 103 x 95 feet and about 30 feethigh. Work was 
begun here with pupils in Leary 3 bes modeling, stone 
carving, and plumbing, last February, and already 
some wonderful results have been accomplished. In 
stone carving the —_ are required to sketch designs 
and model them in clay before cutting them in stone. 
Then they are drilled in different styles of ornament 
and architecture. The pupils are encoura to make 
original and artistic designs, for the work of this depart- 
ment borders closely.on that of the sculptor. 

In the — section there are completely equipped 
benches for fifty-four pupils. They are taught to make 
lead seams, wiped joints, sand bends, working sheet 
lead, erection of . sewer pipes, the sanitary aspects of 
plumbing, and the scientific rinciples of drainage, 
sewerage, and ventilation, and the ability to apply known 
principles. There is already on exhibition some nice 
work done in this department, and whoever learns 
plumbing here will learn it thoroughly. The tuition 
costs $10 for a term of three months. Applicants for ad- 
mission must be at least 17 years old. 

The course in plastering comprises instruction in 
scratch coating, brown coating, hard finishing, running 
arches, cornices, &c. The charge is $7.50 for a term of 
three months. There is a course of six months in model- 
ing, casting, and carving, in which the tuition costs $5 
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cording to individual ability or fitness, All students 
must attend lectures on perspective, historic orrament, 
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DRESSMAKING. 


harmony of color, etc., according to course of study, and 
they are required to take full notes. All applicants 


must give evidence of a certain amount of ability in the 
line of work they wish to pursue, in order to gain 
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COOKING. 


admission to the school, and must pass an examination 
upon one grade before entering a higher grade. 
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;courses in ao sewing, dressmaking, 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


In the department of domestic science there are 

i i millinery, 
and embroidery. re it is proposed to make women 
learn those branches of science and art that pertain to 
good housekeeping and the making of homes. They 
are taught, not only in an ideal, but in a practical way. 
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There are big kitchens, and things to cook, and there 
isa lunch room where the thi cooked aré sold at 
moderate prices to the pupils of the institute or others. 
The cooking school was opened last January with a class 
of twenty, and other classes have been constantly added 
with marked success; A course consists of twelve 


lessons. One lesson of two hours’ duration is given 
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They learn, in the words of the charter of-the institute, 
*‘ those useful and ornamental arts that have reference 
to matters of household economy and home manage- 
ment, the preparation of clothing, useful and orna- 
mental, of economic and wholesome desire to support 
themselves by those branches of industry.” 


And here are the tools with which to do all this. 


every week. The evening classes are open to self-sup- 
rting women, but the day classes are open to all, and 
the result has been that the institute has already been 
almost tested to its fullest capacity. 
There are three courses of twelve lessons each in cook- 
ing,and they advance regularly from the simplest to 
the most elaborate dishes. Every pupil is reguired to 
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give evidence of her thorough acquaintance with ele- 
men coo. before advancing to the higher courses. 
It is a thoroughly practical work. Principles are taught 
orally, but each pupil applies them practically by work- 
ing out with her own ds the receipts given to her. 
Lesson are given in the building and care of the fire. 
The time-honored plan of female cooking by which A 
portions are guessed at with skill is disapproved. e 

upils are taught how to measure liquids and solids, to 
fee ge by actual time and not by conjecture, to boil 
all sorts of vegetables, to broil and roast meats, to make 


ups, poy and bread. 
“Ta with the peculiar cooking there are lectures 
upon the chemical and _ nutritive properties of materials 
used, and the c produced by cooking. > . 

The finished pupil cannot only cook after thirty-six 
lessons, but she should have a good understanding of 
the properties of various food materials; to know what 
is wholesome as well as appetizing; to estimate the 
value of food as to its nutritive properties, and to do the 
work of cooking intelligently and economically. 

The charge for tuition in the day class for cooking is 
$3.50 for the first and second courses, and $5 for the 
third course. For the evening classes the charges are 
$1.50 for the first and second courses, and $2 for the 
third course. 

The sewing department class opened last February 
with twenty-four pupils, and since that time the num- 
ber has constantly increased. . 

A large room on the south side of the third 
floor is devoted to this class. All kinds of tat, Soe 
taught, from simple overhanding to buttonholes, hem- 
stitching, feather-stitching, and instruction in machine 
sewing. The higher branches of cutting and making 
plain ents from patterns are — after pupils 
have learned hand sewing. Then the high art of 
draughting garments from measure is taught. In this 
department the pupils must furnish their own materials. 
The tuition fees for a course of sewing—twenty-four 
lessons—are $4 for day classes, and $2 for evening classes. 
For dressmaking twelve lessons are required. First, the 
pupil must get a knowledge of hand and machine sew- 
ing, as well as experience in making simple garments 
from patterns. Afterward, the pupil learns to cut and 
make dresses from patterns, and finally to draught the 

atterns from measure. The charges for tuition are, 
or elementary day classes, $5; evening classes, $3 
For advanced day classes, the fees are $10; evening 
classes $7. Pupils furnish their own materials. 

Classes in millinery have been instructed here since 
last April. The course comprises twelve lessons, in- 
cluding instruction in covering, facing, and trimming 
hats and bonnets. The cost of the twelve lessons is $4 
for day classes, and $2 for evening classes. 

The institute also makes provision for classes in art 
embroidery. 

The course consists of twelve lessons. A knowledge 
of hand sewing is required for entrance, and pupils are 
advised to complete an elementary course in drawing 
and color, as indispensable to good work in embroidery. 
—n are $4 for the day class, and $2 for the evening 
class. 

In hygiene and home nursing, there is a course of 
twelve lessons. The number of pupils is limited to fifteen 
in each class. There are lectures, and practical dem- 
onstrations on the outlines of anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene ; immediate aid in emergencies, treatment of 
wounds, broken bones, sunstroke, poisoning, home nurs- 
ing, care of the sick-room, administration of food and 
medicine to the sick. 

This course is intended to qualify pupils to act 
promptly when necessary before the arrival of a physi- 
cian, aud to aid the 2 when he does come. 

The tuition costs Py or the day class, and $2 for the 
evening class. 

There is a course of twenty lessons in vocal music, 
for the study of sight pene, voice and ear training, 


part singing, and musical. 

THE TECHNICAL MUSEUM. 
_ The Technical Museum of the institute is a novel and 
interesting feature. 


The general idea is to exhibit excellent specimens of 
handicraft in juxtaposition with the materials from 


which they were made, and to show the processes 
through which each article must necessarily on its 
way from the crude material to the finished product. 


There are specimens of beauty, and besides that, they 
are of utility in training the eye to distinguish the prin- 
ciples of form, design, color, and ornamentation. 
7 . Pratt began to make this collection last year. It 
is most complete in the department of ceramics. Side 
by side with specimens of the raw materials, there are 
samples of earthenware, faience, and poicelain from the 
oy manufactories of the world, ancient and modern. 

e collection of -— is marvelous, and discloses all 
known methods of ornamentation. It is shown how 
glass may be blown, cut, engraved, etched, and en- 
ameled in every conceivable form of grace and beauty. 
There are specimens of Roman, Florentine, and Vene- 
tian mosaic work, enamel work of various countries, a 
set of German medals showing different stages of the 
process of manufacture, specimens of the medals and 
their pag and examples of beautiful and artistic work 
done in them, choice bronzes, samples of ores and min- 
erals, fac-similes of the famous gems of the world, and a 
series of 600 specimens of European rocks, side by side 
with the same number of American rocks. 

A class in short-hand and typewriting was begun last 


F with -five pupils, and it has been continued 
since, shown that it is necessary to re- 
quire pu in this branch to pass an examination in 


spelling and English grammar. 
, As a whole, the Pratt Institute is the most complete 
for the combined advantages of mental 





Many attempts have been made on a smaller scale, or 
in partial directions, but no one heretofore has attempted 
so extensive manual and industrial education, or so 
broad a field of training. The institution is fairly 
under way. . 

It has room to grow to be not only a credit to 
Brooklyn, but also one of the distinctive educational in- 
stitutions of the United States, and likely to prove a 
mode] for others to be erected in the near future for the 
benefit of coming generations. To insure the faithful 
carrying out of his ideas, Mr. Pratt has placed his son, 
F. B. Pratt, in charge of the institute as secretary, and 
he is in daily attendance there to see that the great edu- 
cational machine moves smoothly. 





CONCERNING A ‘“ PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY.” 


By Miss E. E. Kenyon. 
AN OLD ADAGE. 


The answer to Miss May Mackintosh’s anxious ques- 
tion ia the JoURNAL of . 1, must come, I fear in 
the form of the homely old adage, ‘‘ You can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” But for the excellent use 
to which Miss M. has put her experiment in laying it in 
such plain terms before the public, it would be deeply to 
be regretted that so much noble effort has been wasted 
on such r material. With the same expenditure of 
psychical force, perhaps half a dozen chiidren of ordi- 
nary mold, but unfortunate surroundings, might have 
been saved from the downward path, and firmly started 
on the upward. Doubtless, even the child with false- 
hood circulating in her very blood will be better for the 
endearing kindness that has been lavished on her by 
persons upon whom she had no natural claim ; but she 
will never be made honest. And what a prodigious ef- 
fort for so meager a result! Perhaps it would be worth 
while if there were no way in which a greater amount 
of good could be evolved from the same amount of 
energy ; but from the thousands of children, whose 
lives are beginning in doubtful and dangerous places, it 
is unfortunate that one should be chosen for better 
chances to whom better chances can make so little dif- 
ference. It is hard, for those who believe that educa- 


*|tion can do much, to keep within the limits of that 


much, and to give to heredity its iron dues. It is get- 
ting to be considered foul heresy to hint that there may 
be such a creature as a natural born thief; and yet, no 
doctor would hold up his hands in horror of your asser- 
tion, if you should whisper in his ear, ‘‘Such a person 
was born with the scrofula!” The fact is, moral dis- 
ease is much like physical disease ; it is a result of the 
habits of the centuries, and some of it is incurable, as far 
as the living generation is concerned. Had Miss M’s 
little charge 
earliest infancy, the chances of correcting her sad in- 
heritance would have been stronger. But when, to the 
habit of her ancestry, was added her own habit, con- 
firmed through five or more years of daily example and 
practice, it became rather late in the day for her refor- 
mation to be other than a hopeless task. 

As a ‘* psychological study,” that offered us by Miss 
Mackintosh is a deep one. Perhaps it is foolish fora 
— ane to step into print in its treatment ; but, on the 
understanding that this is to be regarded as a discussion 
by were I offer my contribution : 

ist. Mental action is cerebration, and all of its visible 
and invisible effects are the effects of cerebration. 

2nd. Cerebration is simple or complex. The continu- 
ous process of cerebration by which Le Verrier calcula- 
ted the position of his undiscovered planet, was more 
complex than the act of cerebration by which an in- 
fant first becomes conscious of a ray of light or a sound. 


given brain center, on receiving a message through one 
of the nerves of sense. In other words, it is sensation. 

4th. All other mental action is complex cerebration. 
No concept can be formed without complex cerebration. 
The various elements of the concept must enter by their 
separate sense-channels, and be re-united, poner in 
some central department of the brain, to which all the 
sense-centers send their messages, or possibly by some 
—- vibration among the sense-centers them- 
selves. 

5.th Compl exacts of cerebration have a tendency to re- 
peat th ves, even when thestimulus is simple. The 
sound of a clattering hoof brings into being a whole 
mental horse. A peculiar red brings to mind not only a 
memorable sunset sky once seen, but the whole White 
Mountain scene it overspread, and many incidents con- 
nected with that scene. 

6th. An act or achain of acts of cerebration, if re- 

ted often enough, becomes a mental habit. Mrs. 
icawber’s impulses and expressions of wifely devotion 
were in of ing automatic. 

7th. A life-long habit becomes a bequeathal to the 
next ion. ‘‘ That boy walks just like his father.” 
“Tt is strange how like your thoughts are to your 
mother’s, though she died when you were a baby !’ 

8th. To summarize: The , at birth is a product 
of its ancestry. It hassense-centers gifted with a higher 
or lower degree of “latent sensibility,” according to 
past culture. It has also tendencies to certain lines of 
ees nen “er ee ee Ge exercise of the fancy, or the 

ac is, a clinging to accuracy in prac- 
teal detail, an Bead we Siepodltio’ to see the dark side 
of life, and indulge in gloomy onitions, etc. 

While the weaker “latent sensibilities ” may be 
strengthened by culture, and the stronger weakened by 
neglect ; while a vicious inheritance may be stifled if 
weak, or weakened if strong, there are tendencies in 
the new-born soul that are ineradicable. One fatal 





mistake in education has been to believe these ineradi- 
vicious inheritances 


n taken under careful training from her | , 


8d. Simple cerebration is the molecular action of a|, 








are. Another’ less serious mistake, which, tho it 
spoils no souls, causes a sad waste of precious soul-sav- 
ing energies, is to believe that such hopeless tendencies 
do not exist. 

In conclusion, will the reader kindly change all these 
presumptuous statements to questions, and thus leave 
the subject in better shape for further discussion? 
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EDUCATION BY LAW. 


Introductory. 

1. The value of law. 

2. The value of an education by law. 

8. The number of laws necessary to the government of a 
community, is a test of the grade of virtue in that com- 
munity. 

Draco. B. C. 621. (Date of codification.) 

1. Not alaw-maker. What he did. 

2. Why a crisis arose. 

3. Why are severe laws ever called for ? 

4. What are primarily the causes of debt ? 

5. The failure of his laws were caused by what ? 


Solon. B. C. 594. (Date of his chief magistracy.) 


1. Why the people believed in him. 

2. His maxim. 

3. A few of his enactments. 

4. His classification of the people. Why wise ? 

5. Two legislative assemblies. Why was this wise ? 
6. His educational wisdom. 

7. His opinion of woma”. 

8. How his laws have influenced us. 

9. What are the ‘“‘ Twelve Tables of Rome ”’ ? 


10. What is the ‘Justinian Code” ? 


Lycurgus. B. C. 884. 


Object of his laws. How different from Solon’s ? 
The Dorian race. (Topic.) 
Why asocialist What is a socialist ? 
. His division of land and property. 
. His money; why given? What is money ? 
The manner in which trades were practiced. 
. (Topics)—Protective tariff—Public eating—No_ hos- 
pitals, why ?—Marriage—Companions—Training of the 
woman. 
8. Object of Spartan education. 
9. Spartan educational system. 
10. Educational forces. 
11. Punishment. Complaints. 
12. What was repressed ? 
13. How young men were trained in the art of govern- 
ment, 
14. The law in regard to theft. 
15. The value placed upon reading and writing. Why? 
16. Vocal music. Instrumental music. 
17. The end and aim of Spartan education. What it 


prpr 


NOOO 


roduced. 
18. In what respects it was good ; in what bad ? 


QUESTIONS FOR THIS WEEK. 


i. Does the study of many languages help or hinder the 
formation of pure and effective speech ? 
2. How do we know what is right ? 


QUESTIONS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


1. Are the evidences of our senses infallible ? 
2. Is conscience created by education ? 


BOOKS. 


School History of Greece. By Geo. Cox. 

Old ' ane Retold from Grecian Mythology. By Augusta 
rned. 

Stories from Homer. By Alfred Church. 

The Age of Fable. By Thomas Bulfinch. 

Young Folk’s History of Greece. By Charlotte M. 


onge. 

‘Ancient Greece. From the Earliest Times Down to 140 
. C. By R. F. Pennell. 

Smith’s History of Greece. 

Social Life in Greece. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 


Y 
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ENGLISH IS GOOD ENOUGH. 





Rev. Jesse H. Jones has said some good things about 
the study of English. It is an encouraging fact that it 
is no longer discreditable for an educated man not to 
know Latin and Greek. 


Those who believe in the study of foreign tongues, but espe- 
cially of the Greek and Latin classics, believe that the Greeks were 
the most cultured people the world has ever yet known; that 
upon them the divine gift of art was pre-eminently bestowed, 
and that they are the models of culture, and their ways are the 
models for the acquirment of culture for ali time. We have no 
mind to differ from them in this judgment. We, too, delight in 
the Greeks as pre-eminently the art people of the world, and in 
their ways of acquiring culture as the models for all coming time 
and what we are asking for, is the same as to ask that their ways 
shall be followed here. Did they study some foreign language, as 
the Egyptian, the Assyrian, or what not? Not by any means. 
They studied only their own tongue, and filled themselves with 
the products of their own geniuses, who had written in their own 
language. 





A TEACHER two weeks ago locked three boys in a 
school-room and left them there. He claims that the 
janitor was told to release them at 4:30. They were 
orgotten until 10 o'clock, when one of the boys’ 
fathers let them out. The janitor says that, in trying to 
pick the lock, the boys injured it so that he could not 
open the door. These are the various stories told. Who 
is right, no one can tell, but certainly there is more than 
a door-screw loose somewhere, when a teacher has to 





lock boys up in order to keep them in order, 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





A phonograph was successfully used in a London law court to 
reproduce a letter and other papers. [Opon what principle is the 
phonograph constructed? What else has Mr. Edison invented ? 
Describe the telephone. ] 


The British government will not abandon Suakim. [Where is 
this place located ? Why is it desirable to hold it? Tell what you 
know about Stanley and Emin Bey.] 

Between the walls and the back of the shelving of the library in 
the New York city hall was found an engrossed copy of the 
Declaration of Independence, signed by Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton. [Who was the author of the Declaration of Independence ? 
Under what circumstances was it prepared? Whatdo you know 
of Charles Carroll ?] 

Canada suffered from a severe blizzard. [What is a blizzard ? 
What parts of North America are most subject to such storms? 
How is climate influenced by latitude, elevation, etc. 7] 

A bill has been introduced into Congress to prevent bribery at 
elections. [Why is it necessary to preserve the purity of elections? 
How should ail patriotic citizens fee) on this subject 7] 

It is reported that Cape Haytian has been bombarded. [What do 
you know about the recent troubles on the island? Explain the 
part the United States played in it.] 

Many Congressmen think “civil service reform” is a humbug. 
[Tell what is meant by civil service reform. What do you know 
about the system of competitive examinations for government 
positions? What do you think of the idea of politicians that 
offices should be given as a reward for party service ?] 





FACT AND RUMOR, 





Mr. Jarvis says he does not intend to return to Brazil, to which 
empire he is accredited as minister. |What are the duties of a 
minister to a foreign country? Who is the present ruler of 
Brazi!? How was slavery recently abolished in that empire ? 
What is the climate of Brazil and what are its productions ?] 

Professor Atwater, who is at the head of the agricultural bureat, 
ts a skilled agricultural chemist, and is said to have established the 
first acricultural experimental station in this country. [For what 
purpose were agricultural experimental stations established ? 
Why is it. good policy for the government to encourage agricul- 
ture ?] 

The decoration of the Royal Red Cross has been conferred upon 
Miss Sibyl Airey for nursing services during the Egyptian cam- 
paigns of 1882 and 1884. [What are decorations? Mention some of 
the famous nurses of our Civil War.] 

Lew Wallace and James Whitcomb Riley were the native 
authors principally read in the 9,000 public schools of Indiana 
when the birthday of the state was commemorated the other day. 
(How long has Indiana been in the Union? Of what territory 
was it formerly a part? Name the Indianians who have been 


. elected President. ] 





A war veteran who had rheumatism 20 years received great 
benefit from Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





_ EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





CONNFCTICUT. 


The semi-annual meeting of the council of education held at 
New Haven December 8 was very successful both in attendance 
and interest. The papers by Principal Jos. A. Graves, of Hart- 
ford, and Superintendent 8. T. Dutton, of New Haven, on respect- 
ively, geography, and manual training, were suggestive and 
practical, receiving universal approval. Prof. Keep, of the Nor- 
wich Academy, was one of those who discussed the latter paper, 
giving his observations of European schools. Mr. Dutton advo- 
cated the introduction of the manual system into high schools, 
giving it half the school time ina boy’s course. He favored the 
Lloyd system practiced in Norway as well adapted to furnishing 
preliminary work in this line for younger pupils. During the 
presidency of Mr. John G. Lewis nearly forty new members have 
been reseived into the council. At the semi-annual dinner Pres- 
ident Dwight, of Yale University, made a characteristic speech, 
abounding in pleasantries, and assuring the council of the cordial 
feeling entertained by the university toward the schools in the 
state. Officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, J. A. 
Graves, of Hartford ; vice-president, H. M. Harrington, of Bridge- 
port ; Secretary, W. B. Ferguson, of Middletown. 


IOWA. 


A union teachers’ association was held at Riceville December 15. 
Several interesting papers were read, and ali the “live teachers” 
were there. 

MONTANA. 


The Territoria) Teachers’ Association was held at Butte, 
on Dec. 26, 27, 28 and 29. President. W. W. Wylie, Bozeman. 

The following are some of the prominent features of the pro- 

“Class Drill in History,” Laura Horst, Butte; “The School- 
master is Abroad,” Belle Merrill, Butte ; “ Relation ot Mathemat- 
ics to Science,"’ Flora Harpham, Butte; “Teaching, a Means of 
Self-Culture,” Mary Houston, Bozeman; “The Art of Question- 
ing,” Prof. J. H. Meyers, Deer Lodge; “Shall we Teach Litera- 
ture? "J. L. Niday, Townsend; “Language Work,” Mary 
Gilchrest, Fort Benton: “ History,” C. W. Danks, Fort Benton; 
“School Law,” J. Wey Merrill, Butte ; Lecture, Judge Knowles: 
“Fallacies,” Mrs, N. D. Hoss, Deer Lodge. 


MISSOURI. 


The steam-heating apparatus in the Blair school, St. Louis, got 
out of order recently, and the rattling in the coils, couplec with 
escaping steam, alarmed the children, who, fearing an explosion, 
started for the deor. Miss Bettina. Krebs, the teacher in charge, 
got to the door first, and prevented a stampede. Scarcely had 
order beeti restored; however, when the ‘hoise in the steam-pipes 
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was repeated with increased violence, and before Miss Krebs 
could reach the door a second time, the terror-stricken children 
had gained the hall. -The faithful teacher was borne to the floor 
and trampled upon, sustaining serious injuries. The panic spread 
to other rooms, and, to make matters worse, the cry of fire was 
raised. Two teachers, Misses Miller and Krebs, were badly 
injured. Seven pupils were also hurt. 

The twelfth annual session of the North-east Missouri Teachers’ 
Association was held Dec. 26, 27, and 28, 1888, at Mexico, J. I. 
Nelson, President, Kirksville. 


DECEMBER 26, 
“ Education and Citizenship,” W. 0. Gray, Louisiana, Mo. 


DECEMBER 27. 

“The Leadership of the Teacher,” L. E. Wolfe, Moberly, Mo. 
Discussion, Pres. J. P. Blanton, Kirksville; Discussion, 8. A. 
Howard, New London; Discussion by the association; Recess 
and enrollment of members; “Condition and Needs of our School 
System,” State Supt. W. E. Coleman, Jefferson City; Discussion, 
A. E. Wardner, Macon; Discussion by the association; Appoint- 
ment of committees and miscellaneous business. 

Opening exercises. “The Aim and the End,” T. H. Austin, 
Duluth, Minn.; Discussion, J. G. Settle, Perry: Discussion, G. Y. 
Reeds, Troy; Discussion by the association; Recess and enroll- 
ment of members; *“ How to Interest children in the Study of 
Natural History,” R. R. Rowley, Curryville; Discussion, Pres. J. 
S. Kendall, Glasgow ; Discussion by the association. 

* Tilustrated Lecture on Physical Science,” Prof. M. J. Thomp- 
son, Columbis. 

DECEMBER 28. 

“Music in the Public Schools with Chart Illustrations,’ Miss 
Miriam B. Davis. Macon; Discussion, Wm. F. Dann, Kirksville; 
Discussion, D. T. Gentry, Kirksville; Discussion by the associa- 
tion; “ Discipline,” L. F. Hall, Montgomery City ; Discussion, J. 
K. Pool, Centralia; Discussion by the association: Recess and 
enrollment of members; “Is Teaching a Learned Profession?” 
R. B. D. Simonson, Louisiana; Discussion, by Pres. H. M. Myers, 
St. Charles College ; Discussion by association. 

“The Training School,” J. T. Muir, Kirksville; Discussion by 
Prof. Strother, Perry : Discussion by E. W. Dow, Pres. Bowling 
Green College ; Discussion, by the association ; “* Historical Map 
Drawing,” H. C. Penn, Columbia; Discussion, J. H. Brown, 
Columbia; Reperts of Committes. 


MINNESOTA. 

Mr. C. W. G. Hyde, of the St. Cloud State Normal School, 
issued the program for the twelfth annual convention of the 
Minnesota Educational Association, of which he is president. The 
convention met Dec. 26, 27 and 28%, at St. Paul in connection 
with the county superintendents’ convention. The regular pro- 
gram included papers by Pres. Searing, of the Mankato school ; 
the Hon. W. §. Pattee, dean of the University Law School; W. A. 
Shoemaker of the St. Cloud Normal School; J. H. Lewis, superin- 
tendent of schools, Hastings; C. H. Congdon, superintendent of 
music in St. Pau) schools; W. W. Pendergast. principal of the state 
school of agriculture, and others, while State Superintendent 
Kiehle, T. J. McCleary, of Mankato, and Pres. Shepard, of Winona: 
took part in the discussions. 


NEW YORK. 


Among the exercises of the teachers’ institute recently held a; 
Avon Springs, was “ Word Analysis.” presented by the con- 
ductor, Prof. I. H. Stout. His theory was that with proper 
instruction in word analysis, a pupil would be able to as readily 
define a word he had never seen, as to pronounce it, and that it 
could be taught in connection with reading, and not as a separate 
subject. Miss Chicester, of the faculty of the Geneseo normal 
school, gave very interesting lessons in drawing, and we under- 
stand that after January 1 candidates for a license will be 
required to take an examination in it. 

Miss Jennie E. Coe, teacher in the Geneseo normal, gave several 
interesting exercises in geography, and proved that the synthetic 
method was the natural one for all but advanced classes. Com- 
missioner Kneeland, and all who had the management of the 
institute, are to be congratulated on its success. 

The Otsego County Teachers’ Institute was held at Coopertown 
on Dec. 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21. The instructors were Prof. [. H. 
Stout, Dr. James H. Milne. and Miss Mary A. Lathrop. 

The teachers’ institute of the second district, Saratoga county, 
was held in the high school building, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
December 17-21, 1888, Prof. C. T. Barnes, conductor; Dr. Wm. J. 
Milne, associate. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Union County Principals’ Association, the only organiza- 
tion of its kind in the state, outside of the cities, was organized 
a year ago and has held monthly meetings since, nearly all of 
which have been both interesting and profitable. The plan is to 
select, at each meeting, topics for the succeeding meeting and 
then to discuss those topics informally. At its last meeting in 
Rahway, the old officers were re-elec'ed. Believing that similar 
organizations in all the counties of the state would be a source of 
great local benefit, as well as a power for educational good in the 
state, a resolution was adopted, directing the officers, as a com- 
mittee, to address a letter to the several county superintendents, 
requesting them to consider the advisability of forming similar 
associations in their counties. PROGRESS. 


ONTARIO. 


The Hon. G. W. Ross, minister of education, has received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland. 

The next examination for admission to high schools and colle- 
giate institutes will be held Dec. 19, 20, and 21. This examination 
embraces reading, literature, penmanship, arithmetic, drawing, 
composition, dictation, grammar, geography, and history. At 
the July examination, 1889, there will be added a paper on agri- 
culture, Since these examinations were established in 1871, they 
have been of untold benefit to the public schools. About 10,000 
candidates present themselves each half year at some forty-five 
or fifty eqamination centers, The questions are prepared by the 
education department; the answers are read and valued by the 





county inspectors, assisted by the headmast: of high 


"ae others, 





The recent assessment census of Toronto shows a population of 
150,000. The city has an excellent outfit of public schools, but, 
strange to say, 1t has never been adequately supplied with high 
schools. In fact, it has only one; but steps are being taken to 
build another for the western half of the city. 

Several high school boards are taking steps to secure concerte, 
opposition to the demands made upon them by the department 
for expensive alterations in the science rooms. The department 
is making efforts to have chemistry, botany, and physics taught 
practically, as well as by lectures and experiments from the 
science masters. An effort is also being made to secure syste 
matic physical training in the gymnasium. The question of ways 
and means is the only obstacle to the plans of the department. 

Seaforth. C. CLARKSON, 


OREGON. 


Hon. E. B. McBlroy is superintendent of instruction. The 
State University is located at Eugene City, J. W. Johnston, pres 
ident. The Agricultural College is at Corvallis, B. L. Arnold, 
president. “The state gives no financial support to normal schools, 
but there are three whose graduates are granted state certificates 
without an examination. The largest of these is at Monmouth, 
which has 150 students, under Pres. D. T. Stanley. 

Teachers employed in public schools during the year 1887 num 
bered 2,089. The average salary paid male teachers was $45.78 
female, $34.79. 

Portland has the best schools in the state. Miss Ella Sabin is 
superintendent of city schools 

Cedar Falls. W.N. Avert, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Geo. C. Young, of Kutztown State Normal Schoo), Pa., has 
been a popular music conductor in the institutes of Pennsylvania 
during the institute season just closed. The last one at which he 
furnished the music during 1888 was at Muncy for the institute 
commencing Dec. 17. M. W. P. 

Prof. Chapin, a graduate student of John Hopkins University, 
has entered upon his work in the chair of natural science in the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School. He succeeds Prof. Ferree. 
Already his practical laboratory work in chemistry, and the 
work in zoology from the real live specimens in hand, have 
created among the students a desire and a zest for the work that 
was never before known here. A. 

The Wilkes Barre Fusiness College is doing good work under 
Prof. W. J. Lolley. Supt. A. G. C. Smith prepared a good pro- 
gram for the Delaware County Institute. The success of the 
past summer’s School of Methods is encouraging for the next 
meeting, but it has not been decided where the school will be held. 

Nanticoke. Wit 8S. Monroe. 

The Perry County Teachers’ Institute, held at New Bloomfield 
on Dec. 3-7, was one of the most successful ever held in that 
county. Sarah W. Williamson, of Philadelphia, has given severa! 
million dollars to found and endow an industrial school. 
The twenty-fifth annual session of the Clearfield County Insti- 
tute convened at Clearfield, Dec. 17. The program was an on- 
teresting cne, and Clearfield county is to be congratulated on 
having such an earnest worker as Supt. Matt. Savage. 

Academia. J.J. H. Hamrvron. 
The managers of the Institute for Colored Youth, of Phila’el 
phia, will in a short time establish a trade-school for colored hoys, 
in connection with the institute. They have secured the large 
building No. 917 Bainbridge street for the purpose. There are 

now 300 colored children being taught in the institute. 


VERMONT. 


Uniform county text books come in with the new school law. 

The Brattleboro high school is publishing a very creditable 
paper. 

By a recent state request, the Vermont University gets $6,000 
per year for four years, and Middlebury College $2,400 for one 
year. 

Only one student at the State Agricultural College now. 

The new school law is causing great agitation all over the state. 
Well, gentlemen, perhaps you have taken a great step forward, 
but it doesn’t look so yet. Raise the standard of requirements in 
your teachers, and you can raise the standard of your schools 
without resorting to the machinery of alaw comprising over 3 
sections. 

We note a larger number of college students and college gradu 
ates in our common schools this winter than usual. This means 
better advantages for the boys and girls who have not the means 
to attend the high school or academy. 

Our normal schools have graduated nearly 2,000 pupils since 
their founding, beside a large number who never graduated, yet 
have enjoyed the benefit of a few terms’ training. Ts it just to 
abolish a system productive of so much good to our state and 
others ? 

Black River Academy has 119 pupils this winter—not quite up 
to the average. 


Perkinsville. B. H. ALLBEE. 


WISCONSIN. 

Mr, Sigmund Kundiger has been appointed teacher of Latin 
and Greek at the Milwaukee high school. 

The next state legislature ought to devise an adequate system 
of supervision for the rapidly increasing number of high schools. 
There are now about 150 such institutions in the state. 

The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, which met at Madison, 
Dec. 26, carried out the following program: “The Practical 
in Education.” Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Anr Arbor, Mich. ; “ The 
Relation of District Schools to High Schools,” W. J. Hoskins ; 
“Preparation for the English Course in the University,” Prof. 
Wm. F. Allen; “Elimination of Unprofitable Work from the 
Course of Study,” Dr. J. W. Stearns, Chairman : “The Program of 
the German Schools,” Supt. C. F. Viehban ; ‘The Program of 
the French Schools,” Supt. I. N. Mitchell; “The Importance of 
Libraries in Rural Schools,” Hon. J. B. Thayer, state superinter- 
dent; “ Anarchy or Socialism,” Rev. H. D. Maxson: “ The Forces 
Available for the Development and Propagation of a Better 
Educational Development,” S. Y. Gillan, chairmen; “ Raising the 
Standard of the Rural Schools,” Prof. F. K. King; ‘“ Legal Schoo! 
Age,” President J. J. Mapel. Réport on “Stmmer School °f 
Science. B. A. BELDA.- 

St. Francis. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

The public schools all over the city were closed with Christmas 
exercises last week Friday. Some of the most interesting of these 
exercises were held at grammar schoo] No. 7, in Chrystie street, 
near Hester, one of the oldest schools in New York. The rooms 
of the female department of the school were decorated, and the 
teachers from all parts of the big building gathered to take leave 
of the principal, Miss Sarah A, Bunker. Miss Bunker is the oldest 
teacher in service in the city, and it is believed that sbe has been 
engaged as a teacher longer than almost any other in the country. 
She was appointed a monitor, or teacher, in 1831, in this school, 
and has ever since been actively engaged in her work, rarely 
missing a day from sickness or other cause. Last November she 
completed her seventieth year, and the fifth-seventh of her 
teaching, and her health continues good, but she determined to 
retire from work with this year. 

For thirty years she has lived at Riverside, coming to the city 
every day, and in the winter when the mornings were dark she 
was obliged to take a lantern with her from the house to the sta- 
tion. Many of the teachers and pupils of the school, who were 
greatly attached to Miss Bunker, presented her with memorials, 
and school trustees Carroll, Baltes, Spenser, and Bellows were 
among those who called to bid her good-bye. The Christie street 
school stood in the midst of a little village of cottages when she 
began to teach there, fifty-seven years ago. Now it covers a large 
portion of the block, and the cottages have grown into tenement 
houses which crowd close upon the school building on all sides, 
leaving no room for yards or breathing spaces. In the same 
building. J. Frank Wright, principal of the boys’ department, is 
the oldest of the male teachers of the city, having taught for more 
than forty years. 

In grammar school No. 3, at Grove and Hudson streets, the 800 
boys of Principal Sutherland’s department made that portion of 
the Ninth ward resound with their yearly “ Christmas Racket.” 
The exercises consisted of aeclamations and singing by the pupils. 
All the members of the graduating class wore the class colors of 
blue and green. 

We are sorry our limited space will not permit us to speak at 
length concerning the closing exercises of many of our city pub- 
lic schools. 


Steinway Hall was filled on a recent afternoon at the reception 
of the New York Teachers’ Association, and the large audience 
expressed its approval of the entertainment by frequent applause. 
Those who took partin it were Mme. Helen Norman, lately a 
member of Thomas’s Oratorio Company ; Miss Carrie Louise Ray, 
elocutionist ; Signorina Emilia De Rosa, violinist ; Signorina Lucia 
De Rosa, pianist; and C. T. Steele, humorist. Miss Ray was a gen- 
eral favorite, and was recalled three times. Her rendering of a 
pathetic story called “‘ Baby’s Dress” was especially good, while a 
humorous piece from James Whitcomb Riley, and another called 
“The Banquet of the Birds,” were heartily enjoyed. Mme. Nor- 
man and the Signorinas De Rosa were also received with favor. 
The association intends to erect a teachers’ library building as 
soon as the necessary money is raised, and led by their president, 
Elijah A. Howland, the members are making an effort to enlarge 
the association and extend its work. 


The annual reception at the Museum of Art last week was an 
event of no little significance in the annals of that institution. 
There were the best of reasons wily the trustees should congratu- 
late themselves and be congratulated by others on the opening of 
the new building. The museum now enters on a new era with 
excellent opportunities for enlarged usefulness. It is noteworthy 
that Mayor Hewitt, in his brief remarks, made a plea in favor of 
keeping the collections open to the public on seven days of the 
week. 





The board of education held the final meeting of the year Wed- 
nesday, and disposed of all the business which had accumulated 
for its consideration. A report of the committee on evening 
schools, asking that the board of estimate be requested to appro- 
priate $16,460 for increasing the salaries of teachers and janitors 
in the evening schools, was approved. A report amending the 
by-laws to make the minimum salary of teachers after fourteen 
years’ service, $750, was debated by the board. It was said that 
many teachers, especially from the primary schools, have taught 
for fourteen years or more and receive less than $600 salary. It 
was moved by Commissioner Webb that the report be deferred 
until the report of the special committee having charge of this 
and other school reforms be presented. This action was taken 
after further discussion. Jacob Schmitt was appointed truant 
agent by the board, and resolutions were presented by Mr. Devoe, 
expressing the regret of the body at the retirement of those com- 
missioners whose terms expire with the present year. 

The mayor Wednesday administered the oath of office to Mrs. 
Sarah H. Powell, Dr. Edward H. Peaslee and Frederick Kuhne, 
the new commissioners ot education. 





BROOKLYN. 


According to the report of Joseph C. Hendrix, president of 
Brooklyn board of education, to or Chapin the largest Ba 
of incréase in the annual expenditures was for teachers’ 

argest fo 


s, and the } decrease was in the appropria’ r 
new school-bouses. The. teachers got: 435.98, ~ 1 
expenditure for the first eleven mnths of the year was T 
There has been a marked increase during the year in the 
capacity, but many children were excluded from the 
' M Hheskof speaks particu! f : : 

r. pa arly of the efforts made d the 
year aaeebaruh ventisation of the schools At p each 
rey’ is allowed twelve square feet of floor and 200 
entire of air space ; cach grammar below gradc 
receives fourteen square feet of floor space and 225 feet of 
air space, and each grammar pupil above the sixth fourteen 


Square feet of floor space, 250 cubic feet of air space. 


Our New Cius Rares for the ScHoon JOURNAL for 
1889: 2 new subscriptions, $4.50; 1 new subscription 
and'1 renewal, $4.50; 5 new subscriptions: $1000; 1 
enewal'and. 1 new subscriptions, $10.00, , 





i. BR, 


_ LETTERS. 





252. HELP FoR A TEACHER.—I wish to improve as a 
teacher, and come to you for help. Iam now teaching my 
third school. 1 graduated from Academy at the 
head of my class. I passed good examinations and havea 
first class certificate. I can teach algebra, geometry, 
Latin, rhetoric, physical geography, chemistry, natural 
philosophy. Somehow, [ am not succeeding very well in 
teaching or government. My wages are low, $40. per 
month, and yet my patrons do not ask me to stay. Somehow 
I do not get hold of my pupils; they do not like to 
come to school, and seem to hate to get their lessons. Will 
you please advise me ? P. M. L. 

{Your letter hasinterested us very much, and we have printed 
a portion of it, though you have not expected it. It seems to 
us so important that an answer will be found at some other time. 
—EDITORs.] 





253. COLORED TEACHERS.—In the JOURNAL of Oct. 27, I 
note with pleasure the efforts put forth by the colored 
teachers in the colored public school at Fort Worth, Texas. 
So little is ever said of the work done by the colored 
teachers that one almost forgets them. Our colored 
schools (and I shall confine my remarks to them) are not 
so well supplied with apparatus as the white schools are, 
and neither have mucu to boast of in that respect. 
Colored teachers labor under severe and depressing diffi- 
culties ; indeed I know of no class of teachers who need 
more aid and encouragement than they do. The great 
majority of them have not been able to receive the training 
that fits one for the life of a teacher; we therefore find 
large numbers engaged in the work for the dollars and 
cents. Teaching, to them, does not mean any more than 
the ability to ask questions and assign lessons. They have 
no love for the work, and no method to follow in the ac- 
complishment of it. There isa fixed form that they use 
automatically, because it was that after which they were 
instructed. There is no study of methods, no selections of 
the best ; nothing but she monotonous routinism of the 
ordinary school. 

Again the fault is not altogether in the teacher. The 
home training of the colored child is not often the best. 
Their associations are not always the most favorable. 
Colored people often do not take that pains with their chil- 
dren that white people do. The colored parent is inclined 
to be negligent, and unconcerned, the child often using his 
own discretion, attending school when he feels like it, and 
staying at home when he wants to. I have had children 
in my school, who have slipped away to come to school 
when they thought they were likely to be kept at home by 
their parents. 

To return to the teachers, I would say that their success 
will depend largely upon themselves. If I were wked 
why I taught, my answer, given without hesitation and 
spoken sincerely, is—I teach because I love to teach, I love 
to teach because each day I teach I learn how to teach 
better ; I understand better the nature and disposition of 
those I teach, and am more able to guide and direct them 
properly. With all my love for teaching, I do not feel 
that I would attain to any success unless I was willing to, 
and did, study the methods of teaching. However, our 
colored teachers are awaking to the fact that to get satis- 
factory results from their labor, they must equip them- 
selves, and although not much is heard of them as yet, 
they are gradually and silently falling into the ranks of 
the world’s most useful set of people—the real teachers. 

Ellicott City. Md. Cuas. L. Moore. 


254. WONDERFUL MEMORY SyYSsTEMS.—I was surprised to 
see in a former number a notice, which many will con- 
strue as an endorsement of a memory system. If you had 
spoken from personal examination, I would have nothing 
to say.’ Perhaps I am too suspicious. But I remember 
my Own experience with the ‘‘ marvelous memory fraud ;”’ 
I say fraud. for such I honestly believe it to be. Yet has 
it not the very strongest testimonials ? Besides, in the 
system you mention, one device was plainly indicated in 
the public lecture. I suspect it is the main device. A 
long list of words apparently disconnected were learned 
quite quickly by directing the attention to certain dis- 
coverable relations existing between them. Nothing very 
new there, certainly. It has been used upon occasion ever 
since people first began to learn “by heart.”” But de- 
velop this principle into a system, and you are simply 
crushed under the weight of the “carrying machinery.” 
I believe this principle is the basis of all the memory sys- 
tems :—take a few old and well understood principles ; 
skill of the highest order to disguise the fact that they are 
old and well understood ; “ gall’? enough outrageously to 
overestimate their importance, and to foist the whole 
thing upon the public as a personal discovery. This, I 
think, is the way memory systems are made. 

I have just seen the prospectus of another memory 
quack. As compared with the quack of quacks, this 
quack’s “toot” isin a minor key. Butitis quack toot, all 
the same. He thinks “there should be honor among 
thieves,” evidently, for he deprecates all intemperate 
abuse of memories. Besides, he takes no bond for secrecy ; 
he takes only a pledge of honor. ; 





This “ don’t-tell-anyone”’ pledye is the cutest feature in 


these systems, I think. Before I knew as much about the 
subject as I do now, I supposed the object was to prevent 
the betrayal of a valuable secret ; I think now, the object 
is to prevent exposure of the utter worthlessness of the 
system. The one inexplicable feature is, how are the tes- 
timonials of distinguished men obtained ? 

But even great men may make mistakes, may be duped 
sometimes. When a “double extra” great man who, 
from the special direction of his life study, might well be 
supposed to know all about human heads (both shell and 
kernel) is forced to own to ignorance of the fact that hu- 
man herds increase in size after the age of 7—well, such 
aman might be mistaken concerning the value of a mem- 
ory system—so, I hope you will not endorse any system 
without a personal examination. J. A. M. 


255. WEEKLY TALKS.—It is well known that children like 
to go to the bottom of things, and then begin and build up 
I would suggest the following plan for turning this liking 
to practical account. Any teacher can give a weekly 
“talk’’ on some subject—history, grammar, geography, 
reading, including some account of literature and physi- 
ology. All these will furnish material for a good many 
talks. - 

“How would I conduct the exercise?” I should set 
apart one evening in each week for that purpose and let it 
take the place of a lyceum. I should myself give a “talk ” 
half or three-quarters of an hour long. I should assign 
some special branch to the older pupils to look up; then T 
should give clippings from newspapers, or anything that 
came in my way to the younger ones to read. [ would 


invite the parents to listen to these “talks.’”’” You have 
no idea of the influence you could exert. But it requires 
work. B. H..ALLBEE, 


Perkinaville, Vt. 


256. WATERFALLS, CASCADES, AND CATARACTS. (Ans. to 
Ques. 72.)\—Webster gives no definition that there is a 
difference. For my own convenience I make this dis- 
tinction. A waterfall may be a cataract or cascade, but 
T always apply that meaning to an artificial waterfall, as 
the mill-dam. A oascade is a small cataract such as can 
be found in any mountain brook ; a cataract is a large fall 
like Niagara. The French also use the word “cascade” 
to signify a water jet, or what we would call a fountain. 

B. H. A. 


257. INDUSTRIES IN CALIFORNIA. (Ans. to Ques. 69.)— 
Value of agricultural products, %47,767,487; of gold and 
silver alone, $726, 099,896.36, ; besides these are extensive 
copper and quicksilver deposits; the quicksilver yields 
about 1,000,000 pounds per annum. Platinum has also 
been found in paying quantities. Value of stock, 





$59,759,608. Of manufactuers I can ‘ind no record. 
B. H,. ALLBER. 
QUESTIONS. 
190. TeELLiInc TALES.—Ought a teacher to punish a pum. when 
his misdemeanor has been first brought to her notice by other 


upils? Or, would it be better not to allow pupils to tell such 
hi and punish them only for just what was seen or heard by 
the teacher? In the former case. does not punishing the offender 
encourage pupils to tell tales? In the latter, would it be just to 
allow a pupil to go unpunished for some offense, because she did 
not happen to see or hear it, and another to be punished unjustly ? 
What would Queen Victoria’s name be, if she were an untitled 
lady, and called Mrs.? ’ ra 


15). Tae Worp System.—I would like to know more about 


using the word svstem. Would you combine the phonic method 

with it, and how ? A. E. D 
12. ReapinGc.— When should printed lett«rs and when should 

script be learned’? A. E. D. 


133. Reviews «tn Hrsrory.—Give some suggestions as to the 
best method to pursue with a class of large girls who are review- 
ing history. L. W. 

144. A QUESTION IN GRAMMAR.—Is the expression, “* You was,” 
ever correct ? L. W. 


155. INTEREST AMONG THE LITTLE OnwS.—How can [ arouse in- 
terest in the schoo] in my youngest scholars ? A.M. B. 


156. Fripay AFTERNOooNS.—What exercises can I have each 
Friday, instead of the usual spelling lesson ? A. M. B. 


157. State EXAMINATIONS.—What is the nature of the “ state 
certificate,” which will exempt one from “ Uniform Examina- 
tions.”” Where are the examinations held, and what branches do 
they include? E. 8. 


158. SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE.—Please give in the JOURNAL a list 
of queries suitable for boys’ debating societies, with references to 
sources of information. ACADEME. 


159. PUNISHMENTS.—How may punishments be adapted to of- 
fenses ? R, 8. 


160. CARD-PLAYING.—Would you allow card-playing during in- 
termissions? If not, what reason would you give for nee ting 
it? . 8, 

161. How TO MANAGE Wrrnovut Trext-Books.—In my chart 
class are children from six to eleven years old. Many of them 
know the lessons on the chart by heart. I sent notes to their 
parents at the beginning of the term, asking them to get first 

for their children. They want them to study the spelling- 
book. I can’t conscientiously teach them this, [ use the pictures 
and stories given in the InstrtuT#, to teach them language, writ- 
ing, reading, and spelling combined ; besides I give them an oral 
arithmatic lesson once a day, and we alsospell in the old-fashioned 
What else can I do? My schoo! is small, and I have paw 

of time. A. B.C. 


What Are Your Pupils Reading? 


Get them to read good Books by starting a schoo! library. Many 
states agsist district schools to procure one. A single entertain- 
ment will give you a good start. We keep only the best—1000 of 
them carefully selected, classified, graded, etc. Printed lst (64 
pp.) free; books in stock to examine. E. L. Ketioee_& Co., % 








Clinton Place, New York! 
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~ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HARPER’S FIRST READER, 144 PP. SECOND READER, 208 
RP. THIRD READER, 316 PP. ‘OURTH READER, 420 pp. 
ew York: Harper & Brothers. 


Whatever TB may take place in school curricula, 

he teaching of nguage will always stand first. - One 
needs nga to think with, and advances in thought 
only as fast as he does in language. A teacher is 
measured by his ey of language. How he teaches 
language indicates the kind of a teacher he is. A good 
teacher gives much study to his methods of teac g 
language, for he is thus furnishing materials for — 
and training the pupils in a weey 3 A series of ers 
aims at these two things, and as the problem is compre- 
hended become weak or powerful means in the hands of 
the teacher. To devise reading books that shall be perfect 
instruments of instruction an ——— is by no means 
impossible. Every advance in knowledge of the peng to 
be educated finds a reflection in the text-book. And it is 
one of the perry by xo of the times that a fresh attempt 
is made to add to the advancements hitherto attained. In 
the First Reader of this series, the vocabulary is a very 
simple one ; and yet the number of sentences formed is very 
large. These sentences are in the form in which children 
put them ; they are what a child would think. The sub- 
jects have a living interest, and there is brightness and 
airiness in the treatment of them. The illustrations are 
simple and not complex ; there are many opportunities for 
much busy work. 

A Second Reader is always the difficult book of a series 
to make; that is, in reference to tongnt getting. In this 
series there is evidently an yori gd and this be- 
comes quite apparent in the second boo The main ob- 

ect, that of teaching to read, is kept prominently in view. 

he subjects presented are such as can come within the 
child’s thought-world, and the expression is in a natural 
and comprehensible form. Both we deem most impor- 
tant. There is scarcely a theme that has nota living in- 
terest to the child at the outset, or that may not be made 
to have by a skillful teacher. The “new words” at the 
close of each piece may be readily memorized, and thus an 
enlarged vocabulary obtained. Another feature, that 
may have a great value, is the vocab beginning on 
page 202; it will furnish spelling lessons of a end kind. 
nthe Third Reader of a series the themes, the subjects 
read about, begin to assume a larger importance. Two 
thirds of all the children of this country do not get beyond 
the Third Reader, hence the importance of the first three 
books of a'series. The subjects presented in these ninety- 
seven lessons have a well-devi relevancy to the mental 
development of pupils who will use the book. They show 
that a skillful teacher has planned them, selecting those 
that contain a living jinterest, and furnishing themes for 
conversation and study. The dictionary of words used 
will be found to have great educational value; it may 
have innumerable uses in the hands of a teacher. 

The Fourth Reader continues the plan of the Third 
Reader, but adapts it to pupils of more intellectual force. 
It is very interesting to note the steady introduction of 
history, science, literature, travels, adventure, as well as 
of thought-pieces, There is ae ye skill required in se- 
lection, and we think the editor is justly entitled to praise. 
The notes in the last twenty pages are invaluable; they 
are full of suggestions to the teacher who is alive to the 
situation. 

There are exceilent features common to all the books: 
the marked attention to the ry and pronunciation of 





words ; the suggestions to teachers; the — and elevated | dis 


atmosphere ; the very artistic illustrations oper ey Bey 
number, as they should, as the series advances) ; the \ 
clean, paper; the strong and durable bindings. We pre- 
dict the lasting popularity of this series, because it is 
built on sound educational principles. 

It has been frequently remarked in these , that the 
later text-books demand teachers of higher skill; they 
force teachers to study the human mind and its acts, in its 
efforts to know. These books will contribute their share, 
we are certain, to educational advancement. 


THE CHEZZLES. By Lucy Gibbons Morse. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


This book, ona written for children, can be read with 
interest by the older people also. It is the story of a 
family where the mother ee to France and sends the 
Chezzle boys, Challey and Bob, for the summer down on 
Cape Cod, to an old sea captain; the house in Boston is 
rented and Mr. Chezzle keeps one room for himself. On 
these three threads of the severed household hang some 
very entertaining chapters, told in a natural and charm- 


ing manner. The mystery surrounding the d parent 
in Paris, the — les of the little French girl over her 
English, the sea-side fun of the amusing Challey and Bob 


and Mr. Chezzles experiences in his home,—these are 
unique ——— to mark the book as an unusually good 
R uction. For just what age of children to class “the 

hezzles ” it would be difficult tosay. It is an essentially 
family book, and will be enjoyed by all. 


HALF-HOLIDAYys. By Harold VanSantvoord. New York: 
John B. Alden. 75 cents. 


One reads this collection of short and bright essays with 
a feeling that they were written with more than the or- 
dinary delight of an author. They are spontaneous re- 
citals of an i native mind’s observations and dreams. 
Ghosts, Games, Wooden Legs, Human Faces, Life’s Har- 
monies, Enthusiasm, The Art of Pl ,» Real and 
F Sorrow, Music and Madness, Whist —-, 
Handwriting, and Character, are among the forty-eigh 
topics that have furnished inspiration for this volume. It 
occurs to us as we read “ Half-Holidays” that it would be 
a suggestive companion for persons—notably the younger 
generation,—who find it hard to converse, gro up 
realize that it is necessary to say something, but at a loss 
what to talk about. 


CHANGING PLACES. By Miss C. M. Trowbridge. New 
York : American Tract Society. 
As this beok will find its way into the Sunday-school 
libraries, it will probably reach just such readers as the 
characters the writer describes. To boys who, like the 


hero, are surrounded with ev uraging, it 
will be a sort of o ahead to read of a not impossible 
bog who climbed out of the hard into a respected 
and honorable manhood. It isa story with temper- 


ance and Christianity taught on every page. 


to | author’s 


THE Story oF HOLLAND. By James E. Thorold Rogers. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


In the admirable History of the Nations now being pub- 
lished by the Putnams, the “Story of Holland’’ claims a 
place of interest. Insignificant in size as that country 
seems to us now, it once held a position of ve impor- 
tance. It is entitled to a consideration if only on ac- 
count of its brave stand against op Euro forces, 
resisting with almost unaccountable heroism the assaults 
and demands of the Spanish ping ae liberty, both civil 
and religious, was established. ides this, Holland has 
— contemporary nations the meaning of progressive 
agriculture, it has led in navigation and discovery, and 
was the founder of yo oP commerce. Holland can 
also claim distinction as being at one time the university 
of the civilized world, the center of European trade, the 
admiration, envy, and example of nations. Such material 
has roused the enthusiasm of the historian to such a de- 

ee that the reader cannot choose but be en rapport with 

m The book is exceedingly interesting, from the pre- 
face to the last chapter. It deals with the real life of the 
Dutch Len gg their motives,'their place in history, and 
their growth into freedom. Written by an Englishman 
it is remarkable to note his sympathy with the people he 
writes about. The illustrations and maps help, of course 
to entertain the reader, and the strong, clear type, and 
heavy paper add materially to his comfort. 


iy Gabriel Compayre. ‘Translated by WH. Payne A, 
abriel Com . Trans y W. H. Payne, A. 
M Boston: D. ¢. Heath & Co. $2.00. ; 
The teacher who has no educational creed has no social 
substructure on which his intellect may rest. This truth 
has potealy forced itself upon the public mind, and the 
teacher feels in the ve Pape ey as it were, the de- 
mand that he should study the science and art of teaching. 


For fourteen years the JOURNAL has urged the teachers to | 8Te® 


et above “ ing,” to take up teaching, to study it, and 
magnify it. These counsels have begun to have a wide 
influence, and books on teaching are beingsoughtfor. This 
volume is one that has been translated to meet the earnest 
Sey of American teachers for the advice of able 
thinkers on education. The author (a lecturer in two nor- 
mal schools in France) gives first, the theory of pedago y; 
and then, secondly, the methods to be employed. nder 
the former he discusses, the Attenti»n, Memory, Imagina- 
tion, Reflection, etc. Under the latter, Meth in - 


ing, Writin History etc. He founds pedagogy on psy- 
chology, and is thus enabled to have a reason for the 
methods to be pursued in teaching. The volume is per- 


vaded by a broad spirit ; it does not lay down a plan that 
is not to be modified ; on the contrary it suggests that the 
teacher himself look into the ground work and form his 
own system. It may be that American teachers will dis- 
sent m some conclusions here reached, but the volume 
will be of value to all who are looking largely over the 
field. ‘The author admits that the best system of teaching, 


each must make for himself by study and experience: to] ¥: 


stimulate such study is the object he aims at. 


THE HUMAN MYSTERY IN HAMLET. An Attempt to Say 
an Unsaid Word. By Martin W. Cooke. New York: 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. $1.00. 


This little volume is a treasare for a lover of Shakes- 
. Thousands have written ex tions of Hamlet, 
ut none have stated the matter soclearly and sc pithily. 

To comprehend Hamlet is worthy of any student’s ambi- 

tion ; every one who reads the play 1 strive to do it. 

After years of struggle, he will only find a satisfacto 

answer in the conclusion that Hamlet is an exhibition of 

the struggling spiritual life of man. The Power above 
us, antag: gives 

— that Shakespeare felt, and felt ‘he must delin- 

eate. 

THE PATRIOTIC READER, or Human Libert 
In verse and prose, from various Ages, Lan 
with Historical Notes. By Henry B. Carrington, U. S. 
A., LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.20. 
Hy the compiler of this volume modestly an- 

nounces that he has only opened the door into the temple 

of patriotic expression and example, he gives us neverthe- 

less, a Pewee fer e glimpse inside. There are i 

each opened with an introductory by the editor. Part 1 il- 

lustrates the Hebrew and related nations, (2) Grecian and 

Roman expression, (3) the patriotism of our founders, (4) 

American ndependence developed, (5) memorials of Wash- 

ington, (6) monumental memorials honored, (7) demands 

of the present age, (8) special obligations ot Americans, (9) 

patriotic tribute to exemplary lives, (10) patriotic sympathy 

with struggling ples, (11) patriotic appeals in ~~ <4 
cies, age c and national hymns, so and odes, 

iD America survives the ordeal of conflict 
14) National centennial observances, (15) Patrio 
ostered in the schools, (16) [The fu of America fore- 

shadowed. We give these topics of divisions in full, to 

show the breadth of this effort to make the youth of 

America more fi with the patriotic spirit that has 

— the present time of peace,—the spirit of sacrifice 
or the country’s , that has distinguished every 

leader. Altogether there are two hundred and fifty-three 


Developed. 
, and Roce 


systems, 
m to be 


selections from two hundred and eight sources,—gener- | the 


als, lawyers, historians, poets, statesmen, and orators, and 
brief bi phical notes of these are added to the index. 
Contributions from living writers have, many of them, 
been revised or ypsperen or this partic use. In con- 
nection with the history class, or taken by itself for special 
reading, teachers will find the book use 


First HARVEsTs. An Episode in the Life of Mrs. Levison 
Gower. By F. J. Stimson. (J.S. of Dale.) New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


This is more than an “episode,” for it takes into its 
history the lives of a half dozen or so people,—New York- 
ers, the up-town hot-house pa 0! the down- 
town ne gg andclub men. Like of this 

it is interesting, characteristic of the 
rtrays. If it has not been read in the 


ay CH 
of Scribner’s Magazine, it is a fresh 


dozen num 


field for the novel reader,—a satire of the modern rush of | ®@ 


city life in money-making and society, with a keynote of 
hope and faith. ' . ” 


THE WRITER’Ss HANDBOOK. A Guide to the Art of Com- 
positon. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 
Ey so ya ee a work for the use of wri’ it 

would have better to number the consecutively, 


f running the numbers Pilzoegh one 





instead 0’ 
and beginning to re-nuimber each of the other two. How- 
ever, does not destroy its value as 8 companion and 


ry throughout the year. 
tories.” 


‘oniz2d y the passions within us rise to|* 





de for writers, in the professions and others, who desire 

excel in composition and letter writing. Correspon- 
dence, treated as a matter of personal education, receives 
too little study. In Part Third, the “‘ Epistolary Art,” is 
treated with the usual hints, besides there are chapters on 
composition and style, punctuation, use of wo’ Inis- 
pronounced words, etc. Six topics assigned to this de- 
partment we fail to find in the book. Part First on com- 
position and style, is very complete in suggestions and ex- 
ee and methods of printi and publishing are 
added. Part Second teaches more ctly how to acquire 
a good style in writing. Altogether this -sized 
volume will be found valuable in more than one direction. 


A BRIEF HIsTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By B.C. Burt, 
M.A. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


The author begins with the very beginning of Greek 
memo in the seventh contery, B. C., pom Ma its his- 

ry concisely and comprehensively. He Mage 5 criti- 
cally, as well as biographically, to his exposition of the sub- 
ject. He aims to meet the wants of students who wish 
not merely to inform themselves, but to comprehend what 
they are studying, and to do this he leaves the subject tc 
unfold itself whenever this is practicable. Besides givin 
a list of books to consult, if further research is desired, 
there are foot-notes and references on nearly every paze. 
The three general Civisions of the book are naturalism, 
rationalism, and supra-rationalism. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF COLUMBUS, 
O., 1888. R. W. Stevenson, Superintendent. 


The schools bear a favorable comparison with those of other 
cities, and in some departments, as dra’ ng, they are remarkably 
strong. The superintendent says, that “the standard of qualifi- 
cation of teachers has been raised ; ter maturity, broader 
scholarship and culture, and professional knewiledge, are now re- 
quired to teach in any a of the schools; there has been 

t advancement made in the management and government of 
children, in the adaptation of methods to the natural order of in- 
tellectual development, and in the attention that is given to the 
cultivation of good morals and manners. census shows that 
the number of children in the city of school age was 25,648. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


CHARLES ScrisBNER’s Sons publish the only authorized 

edition of the * Encyclopedia Britannica ” in this ny A Of the 

aad copies of the work sold, 40,000 have come to the United 
ta 

Trcknor & Co. have just published “Imperial Germany,” a 
critical study ot fact and character, by Sidney Whitman. 

Hoveauron, MiFFuin & Co. have brought out an extra number 
of the Riverside Literature series, entitled *‘ Scenes and Dialogues 
from the Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe,” by — Weaver. 
The same firm have ready a new edition of “* Andrews & Stoddarda’s 
Latin Grammar.” 

Ginn & Co. in the edition of “Allen & Greenough’s Latin 
Grammar,” —, recently, have made may improvements. 
The new section numbers correspond with the old. 

LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN have issued “ English Literature,” 

y Prot. Horace H. Morgan, LL.D., for twenty years principal of 
the St. Louis High School. 

Lez & SHEPARD have ready two volumes of J. T. Trowbridge’s 
Ma in Life ” stories, entitled “ A Start in Life” and “ Biding 
me. 


T. Y. CRowELL & Co.’s recent publication, ** The Search for the 
Star,” is full of adventure and please the boys. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Pansy, an illustrated monthly for young folks from eight 
to fifteen, ~ ww y- by D. en Co., Boston, promises at 
things for 1889. A new serial, entitled “The Way Out,” will run 
“ Pansy ” will continue her “ Golden Text 
Si ret Sidney will contribute a serial story for 
boys, entitled “ Rob.” Mrs. C. M. Livingston will provide for 

y’s Corner,” and others wili help to make Pansy a very 
——s oe for young poo. ———An article on “ The 
Athletic blem in Education,” by N.S. Shaler, appears in the 
Atlantic Monthly for January ; Olive Thorne Miller writes about 
a wonderful song-bird, “* The Solitaire,” which she found in Mexi- 
co, and John Fiske d a particularly interesting topic, his 
subject being “ W: ‘s Great Campaign of 1776.”——The 
J pamery Ce contains Mr. Kennan’. pow on the “ The Life of 
Admi tive Exiles,” in which the iter breaks the continuity 
of the narrative of his journey through Siberia, to x J together 
a quantity of material —s to only one branch of the subject, 
but gathered piecemeal at different times'and in many widely 





— By of Siberia. Frederick Remington's paper is on 
“ Horses of the Plains” and Mr. Cole’s engravings inciude a 
number of roductions of Gillott’s work. Li "3 om sex f 
Age for 1889 have the most valuable biographical, ri 
entire botly of 


mtific, and political information from the 

foreign odical literature, and from the pens of the most emi- 
nent writers ot the time. Among the articles in the January 
r’s are: ** The Invalid’s World,” which includes the doctor, 
nurse, and visitor, by A. B. W: ; “Making K ilway Time- 
fables,’’ by Gen. Alexander ; “The Railway Postal Service,” by 
Ex-Postmaster-General James; “ French Traits,” b . 
Brownell; and a paper by Bishop Potter.——_ ywer for 

y opens with an excellent account of “‘ The Music of the 
Reformat:on.” Glancing through the pages we find am other 
attractive articles: “The Sheep of the Lord,” “To the Lions,” 
“Perfect through Sutering. “Life’s Lonely mage,” 
“Find Employment for omen,” and “The Writings of 
St. John.” The Canada Educational Monthly for December 
contains “Some Antecedents of Montreal,” “ in Country 
Schools,” and many other articles of value.——— Ji 

is filled with brigh 

“ Music Am Animals,” “The Effects of apeeioes on Civiliza- 
tion,” * Hospitals,” “* The Indians of the United States,” .“* Educate 

and,” nitec States,” 
Table has among in 
Sy seers: “ Mrs. Ruskin’s | ve and Attractive Gifts,” 
“How to Live on a Thousand a Year,” “Fashionable Crazes,” 
and numerous others. 
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Evidence. 

The best we can say of Compound O 

vincing as the report our patients give of 

ou m Se tale te nics cur chatemante, oii the 

words of others have more of the character of evidence. There 
is encouragment in the following : 

Guiascow, Ky. 


et See ¢ as a wonderful remedy, and shall 
ever be grateful you for f." Jas. B. MaRTIN. 


is not half so con- 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., Jan 25, 1888. 
“T have used the Compound ape now for about years, 
i most efficient remedy ever offered to the 


and consider it the 
fferer.” Rev. Wm. MoGLATHERY. 


Sumter, 8. C. 
**I have used the Compound Oxy, Home Treatment from 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN as a re ,.and have 
marked benefit from it,” Mr. N. G. OsTEEN, 
Proprietor Watchman and Southern. 

We publish a brochure of 200 the effect of Com- 
nO Ng lg eying oa 
matism, ; all chronic and nervous disorders. twill be 
PALEN hep Arch Phila. Pa. dal Montgomery sty Sap 
Francisco, Cal. ; 
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HARPER'S 


READERS 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 


Although but a short time has elapsed since their first publication, Harper’s 
Readers have won the heartiest commendations of progressive teachers in all parts of 
the country. Within less than three months after the appearance of the first number, 
they were adopted for use in the schools of 


Rock Island, Ill., 
Moline, IIl., 
Hyde Park, Ill., 
Elgin, Ill., 
Monmouth, Ill., 
Sycamore, IIl., 
Urbana, Ill., 
Kalkaska, Mich., 


The State of South Caro- 
lina, 

New York City, 

Philadelphia, 

Chicago, IIll., 

Quincy, Mass., 

Ithaca, N. Y., 

Peoria, Ill., 


Mason City, lowa, 

East Orange, N. J., 

Edinboro’, Pa., (State Nor- 
mal School). 

-Blue Island, Ill., 

‘Glens Falls, N. Y., 

East Dubuque, IIl., 

North Easton, Mass., 


Mackinac, Mich., 
Fremont, Neb., 
Englewood, Ill., 
La Grange, Ill., 
Shelby, Mich., 
Ashley, Mich., 
Pullman, Iil., 
Jackson, Mich., 


and many other cities and towns, besides hundreds of country districts, including more 
than forty counties in the State of Michigan alone. 





OPINIONS OF EMINENT EDUCATORS. 


I have taken great interest, and found much satisfaction, in the examination of 
Harper’s Readers. I am especially pleased with the recognition of the fact that the 
way to learn to read is by reading, and the way to help pupils and teachers in this 
work is to furnish something to read—matter which in its adaptation, interest to 
pupils, progressiveness, and tendency, helps the pupil to ae to read, to read well, 
and to read that worthy of being read = = = es a 
skill and ingenuity of the plan, its execution, and the asia of the selections 
and illustrations, are worthy of high praise.—W. H. CHANDLER, Secretary of Board 
of Regents of Normal Schoois, State of Wisconsin. 





Every new examination of these books has raised my estimate of their superiority. 
._ * * * * * The subject-matter in the stories, notably in 
the Second Reader, is genuine child literature, bright, varied, instructive, and 
elevating. I find by experiment that a child will be captivated by it at once. It 
seems to be just the proper food for the child mind.—W ALTER 8, PERRY, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

An examination of these books verifies your claim of special merit.—Hon. J. B, 
THAYER, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Wisconsin. 





There can be no risk in prophesying that this series of Readers will speedily find a 
high place in the favor of both teachers and pupils. ® ° ad ® * They 
have been a long time in course of preparation, and throughout they show most 
excellent taste and substantial merit. E, O. VaILE, in ‘‘ Intelligence,” Chicago. 





The first striking characteristic is the large amount of reading-matter in each lesson, 
with a small number of different words. ‘‘ Learn to read, by reading” is evidently, 
one thought of the author. He has surbordinated everything to the end of teaching 
children to read. What does not bear directly upon that s omitted. Every teacher 
who is contemplating a change of Readers should examine these new books.—GEORGE 
P. Brown, in the *‘ Illinois School Journal.” 





These books were made, I believe, in accordance with the most approved methods 
of teaching reading.—C. N. KENDALL, Superintendent of Schools, Jackson, Michigan, 





This new series of Readers should receive the careful attention of all teachers and 
school boards. *_ * * *  *  * — The lessons appear to be well adapted 
to the minds of children, and at the same time are calculated to cultivate a taste for 
the best style of literature.—WILLIAM A, Mowry, in ‘*‘ Education” Boston. 





Exchange Price, Introduction Price. List Price. 
HARPER’S FIRST READER, 144 pages, 15 Cents. 20 Cents. 24 Cents. 
HARPER’S SECOND READER, 208 ” 22 ws 30 - 36 = 
HARPER’S THIRD READER, 316 | 30 16 40 - 48 - 
HARPER’S FOURTH READER, 420 = 40 ve 50 = 60 3 
HARPER’S FIFTH READER, 504 . (In preparation.) 


CORRESPONDENCE with reference to books for examination, 
or supplies for first introduction, is respectfully solicited. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


W. J. BUTTON, 
Western Agency, 


255 and 257 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





W. H. BARNETT, 
Philadelphia Agency, 


1022 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A. C. STOCKIN, 


New England Agency, 
50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dyspepsia 
"Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 


persistent attention anda remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 


stomach, ete., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hooi’s Sar- 
Saparilla, It has cured hundreds, it wil! cure you, 


3 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
ouly by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 
OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
oe nee Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oi, » 
the potency of both ‘sing largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children: 

For Scrofulous Affections, 

For Anemia and Debility, 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections, 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIEs. 






















Your school may be a place of happy 

i and joyful endeavor, if only 

you take the means to make it so. Do 
not attempt to teach without those ne- 
cessary aide that are recognized by all pro- 
8ressive teachers as means of grace in the 
school room. Think what a matter of en- 


geograph 
with the help of a handsome globe! Of 
course you ought to get the best obtain- 
able, such as those manufactured by 
Messrs. Nims & 
York. This firm has made a specialty of 


FACTS! FACTS! FACTS! 


promises. He wants to know THE RES LTs 


but he an wer that sho 
hal i has filled, w 


that * gets there,” and no 
Postal 


cheaper. Send a card for circulars to 


Branches : in York City ; Box 1969, 











Tr . 8, ‘ 
“T am highly pleased with your ene y, and 
your work here as to material given is ? enom- 
enally Satisfactory.” Cc. R. R. 
(The President and Pro essor of Sciences were both 
sent to the State Norm School by our Agency.) 


Troy, Ala., Noy, 28, 1888, 
“* * © othe Teachers’ Co-Operative Asso- 
ciation of Chicago I owe my present excellent 
position. Mr. Orville Brewer can be relied upon 
as an earnest, conscientious Manager for both 
teachers desiring positions and Boards wishing 
efficient teachers, 
Cc. 8. RICHARDSON, (State Normal School.) 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 20, 1888. 
hly pleased with my 
position and desire to express my eee to 


One of the most popular and successful 
agencies of the West is the School and 
» liege Bureau, of Elmhurst, Il., of which 
Mr. C. J. Albert is the enterprising mana- 
ger. Among the vacancies t at have been 
recently filled by this agency may be men- 
tioned : Two assistants, High School, Tus- 
cola, Ill. ; Superintendent, Shullsburg, 
Wisconsin ; incipal, Leipsic, Ohio: 
Professor Science, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity ; Professor Political Economy, 
University of Colorado; Four members of 
the Facu ty, State Normal, Platteville, 
Wiscvnsin ; Seven Grade Teachers, Men. 
ominee, Michigan. These are only a few 
of the many, 


When you need fifty or a hundred 
copies of an exercise or lesson, what a 
comfort it would be to make just one 
original and then take as many copies 








mend your Agency wherever I can. 
D, KAERCHER, (Prof. of Modern Languages.) 


PE Re meer 


easily de: 
how his plan is the best. But the at teacher does not care a cent for Pprics and y. 
a The manager may be a “ fellow,” his intentions and theories may be all rivi, 
ut has he ws iteett frocg ee results? Does Fee rsht, 
hat do we care for its sonunciations 


sec 

these letters, The Places which have already been actually fi by any Facts 

worth eee into account when oe rmining what Agency to select to represent ou. Take the 
ESS a wheel- 


. Paul; German-American Bank Building. f 


a 
It’s @ very eas Matter to theorize and sh 
why you have the very best Teachers’ Agency | in 
existence. One can 


the Motor do anything ? 


y ° 
barrow, even though the wheel-barrow is 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., OHICAGO. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


Terre Haute, Ind., Oct. 22, 1888, 
“The many inducements offered by the '* *° . 
Agency and anxiety manifested to induce me ty 
ter have shatterea my confidenee, so | Sign 
your contract, and wish to register with you. jk. T, 
Amherst, Mass., June 29, Lass. 
“ President Seelye refers me to you as the man 
ager of the best Teachers’ Agency. 
C.3. HARTWELL. 





year had begun. T am delighted with the place. 
ou may be sure J will avail myself of every 
chance to tell my friends of Orville Brewer's 
Agency. Mrs. JENNIE JEWETTE. 
Hundreds such testimonials as the above will 
be sent on application, and we are always glad to 
ve teachers write us fully. Our mail ‘is becom. 
ing very heavy and we cannot always answer 
immediately, but we will be as prompt as possible. 


Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 





from it as you please, with all ‘the ease 
and celerity of a printing press! And 





Tuscola, Il. ; Supt., Shullsburg, Wis. ; 










gr 
manifolding autographic and type-written 
letters, drawin » Music, etc. “It wil] take 
3,000 copies. There are 16 styles and sizes, 
It is adapted to all requirements, and igs 
recommended by over 20,000 users, Send 


SOME VACANCIES recently filled by the School and College Bureau of 

Elmhurst, (Chicago), Ill. Two assistants, High School, 

Prin., Leipsic, Ohio ; Prof. Science, Illinois 

esleyan Univ.; Prof. Political Economy, 

of the Faculty, State Normal, Platteville, Wis.; Seven Grade Teachers, Menominee, 

Mich. There are only a few of the many vacancies filled by us. Send at once for 
circulars, and learn more of our work, Address, 


CG. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Univ. of Colorado; Four members 








for illustrated circulars to A. B. Dick Co,, 
Chicago, U. §, A, 





SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS., 





hicohane Beli rounary 


cunts eS Perego. of Bel! 


’ 

, &e, 

Send for Price and Catalogue. Addrers 
H, McSHANE 









& ©0., ua 


try Beis tor Bokebie, Uesrenenes 
MENEELY & CO, |i 

WEST TROY, N, ¥. 1826. 
Description prices and on 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure' 
Jarmas, 
























ry Fire A Em ots, Seat 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincineetl U 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL, ROOMS 
or 


DR. W. J, STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic tilling for 
broken down and Sensitive :eeth, a specialty, 
Refers to A. M, Kellogg. BAilor SCHOOL JouRNA? 








Conventional! “ Monon’ Resolutions, 

Whereas: The Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 
Cities of Florida ; 

And Whereas: Its triple truin service consist- 
ing of Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Chair 


want a number of well quali 
particulars mailed free, 





MENTION THIS PAPER. 
Co., of 36 Bromfield St., Bos 


Telegrams and letters are coming in daily as follows :—Send us a 
MATION, TEACHERS, Asesressetu ce Some an, daa 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Central Office, Parsons, Kansas. 
Cc. A. HARRrEs, Manayer, Superintendent City Schools. 





Among the books in this list are Young’s 

















New Juvenile § ker, for the youngest wu 

children ; Children’s Hour, by Mrs Mt. wo ar 

B. C. Slade, containi Dialogues, Mo- Teachers’ Bureau. 

tion Songs, Tableaux, etc., for Primary (FOR BOTH SEXEs,) 

Schools, Kindergartens Exhibition Days, 3u Teachers, Governesses, vi 

adapted to scholars in the Common, Gram-| 4 ete., to Colleges, a — 
" . a Jhurches, Also Bookkeepers, nographers 

mar and High School ;_ Kindergarten Jopyists and Cashiers to Business 

Songs and Plays, by Mrs, Louise Pollock ; Ad@ress (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 

Cheerful hoes, a New Kindergarten $29 Fifth Ave... N. x 





Song Book, Words and Music, by Mrs. 
Louise Pollock, 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign zeoshers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for niversities, Co}. 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools care ully recomniended to 
rents. Selling and renting of school froverty, 
(Gmoor SUARISURE and schools supplies, Bes! 


Teachers living in New York, or coming 
from out of town, find it very convenient 
and pleasant to stop a few moments at the 
old and well known teachers’ agency of 
Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., of 7 
East 14 Street. This agency was estab- 
lished in 1855, and has ever since main- | "ferences furnished. 


; ; ‘. E. IRL IERE 
tained ite high standing ape thoroughly 31 E. 17th inoue hetween Broadway and Fourth 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“medio Baas” BOSTON, Hitt eity 
‘ ee recommended to schoo! Caens. Good 





Soon we will be rin ing out the old and 








Cars 
between Chicago, Indianapolis, Cinemnati and 


ringing in the new. It is to be hoped that 








Louisville is od passed : then— 

Be it Resolved: That before Sorts on Bijou 
hey it is Goop Poricy to correspond with 0. 
McCorMtoK, Gen’| Passenger Agent, Chicago, 


BOOKS FOR SCHUO LIBRARIES 


We now are read 








Jogue, contains P. Books 
Suitable for different grades 
indicated. Big nts for 
quantities. <A descriptive list of books with 
prices. This list is probably the best selection of 
the size made, and is graded to suit the age of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 





Besr | 20t hear a w 


we will at the same time to some extent N oO FE t For Registration. Fest 
fulfill the poet's lines b ringing out the facilities, efficient ser- 
false and ringing in the true. At any vice, large business, not in collecting advance 









: a f but i roviding competent Teachers with 
rate we ae begin this laudable endeavor Postion. py Yn dg 


by doing the ringing on the best bell- R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. 


metal obtainable ; for example, on one of 3 
e musical, farsounding’ engin bly | (¥ CHERMERHORN’s TEACHERS’ AGeENoY, 
satisfactory bells for schools, qhucches, Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
etc., manufactured by Messrs, Meneely & Established, 1855, 
Co., of West Troy, N.Y. 7 East 147TH Street, N. Y, 
pos hat is 80 dead as a perished de- American Teachers’ 
light?” inquires the poet ; but if he could TEACHERS WANTED. Bureau. ‘St. ‘Loui, 
year. 
We wish «a few men w 
hy tte as 











ord that is spoken by friends 

or enemies ; if his ears were utterly deaf 

to all sweet sounds, he would then know 

that an ear that hears not is in itself 
Man 





tall trade. Largest manu.- 
eed a perished delight. of those ‘ frs in our line. Enelose 
afflicted with deafness are taking ‘ootale anemone gs 93 wa enced Yor eematent Posi ae 


advice and testing the efficac of Bcc sentennial Manufacturing Co.. Cincinnati. hin. 
Patent Improved Cushioned ums, 

which, it ig claimed, perfectly restore the 
hearing, whether deafness 18 caused by 


Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers heard 





who have used Piso’s 
Cure for ption 
itis BEST 0: 
SINGERS sil teehee 


DEAF: 25 
Fest Pa Gmpesred 
tanctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. 
all remed ‘ail. Sold 
BPP NURS se inde or add 2A 


In writing: for information, please mention 
this paper.: - @ ——— 





‘ are sai 
to be heard distinctly. Write to F. His- 
Cox, 853 Broadway, cor, 14th st., N, Y, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


introduces to colleges, schoois, and families, su- 
eerior Professors, Pri) cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governcsses tor every department of insi ruc- 
ton ; recommends g00d schools to parents, Call 
On or address 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ITI N often become vacant 
during the schoo] year 
en the competition not so great as during 
the vacation months. Every week during the 
ear we have calls for teachers. Some- 
es even with our large we do not have just 
the teacher who is at liberty to accept a desir 
able place. Of course we then lose it, Such 
exper- TRIKE US 80 Often, we think it wil} 
iences pay all good teachers to 
register in some Agency. Wise teachers 
improve opportu: ities. Send ‘for circular. W. 
D. Kerr, ec. UNIon TEAcHERs’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York, 


For larger salari or ¢ ef locaticn 
address Teachere o-d perative deere 170 
State Street, Chicago, Iil., Orville Brewer, 
Manager, 














NEw ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


ction under ablest M. 

MUSIC, FINE ARTs, ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LANG AGEs, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING, Tuition $5 to 
term. Board and room including Steam 

eat and Electric Li ht, $5 to $7.50 per week. 
For Mustrated Calenfar giving full information, 











address 
E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND THRE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
In English, French and German, prifited in 
parallel columns, with Historical and Political 

Notes. Price, 80 Cents, Postpaid, 
LAIDLAW BROS. AND 00., 1387 W. 4ist st.. 
New York City. 








PIANOS From 
081500 


ORGANS rrow 
t $500. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


American Farmer, Wage Earner and 
a Man, the Union Volunteers, the 
settlers of the Western Territories, 
evey Young Man and Woman, the 
Freedmen of the -outh, our Am- 
erican Fishermen and Ship- 
builders, and the Whole 
People Generally, 
on the 
SALVATION OF THEIR WELFARE, 
which was won at the ps on November 6th. In 
the prosperity, wit ht ye] Le (a follow, the men 
of both parties to the Republican 
voters, workers | — is due the it. 
During Gen. Harrison’s administration, a 
TRIBUNE Will continue to advocate the grea 
measures of public policy, with which its = 
is identified. Great responsibilities now rest, not 
only on the new administration, but on the Re- 
publican party and press, with reference to shap- 
E tion so as to give practical effect to the 
pate’ 1 e _ day le. It is no time now, for farmers, 
nion veterans, and others, whose 
baat have been im by an administra- 
tion of free-traders and rebel brigadiers, to relax 
their interest in public affairs, and let things take 
their course. On the contrary, it would seem to 
be the duty of all voters to co-operate earnestly 
in the advancement of measures undertaken in 
their behalf, and to lend their support to great 
newspapers, which are doing Sone and aggres- 
sive work to promote their welfare. 
It is conceded by the entire country, that THE 
New YorK TRIBUNE ted a great variety 
-of the valuable and successful pular discus- 
or the farmers 


sions of the year. Its labor 
(not yet half finished) has been ve and 
effe ctive. Its t ex of the sham “ re- 


grea posure 
form” of the Cleveland administration was 
crushing and tinal; no attempt was ever made 
to answer it. Its position on temperance brought 
back ns oe third party voters to the Repub- 
lican ranks. ts broadsides on the tariff and 
other Ce, cove done much to prove, beyond 
question, that the Republican party is the bes 
friend of the poor people of the country and of 
the settlers of the western terri(ories. It fixed, 
beyond controversy, the responsibility for the 
defeat of much- pension legislation in 
Congress. On many other important questions 
THE TRIBUNE did loyal and successful work. It 
undertook, for the sake of the cause, many \~< 
t, laborious and far-reach ing 
immense research, and useful in setting 


oe 


volvi 
in quicker motion the forces which won the vic- 
tory. Its course in the future may be judged by 


the past. 
THE TRIBUNE is not exclusively devoted to 
politics. It is a general ey . presenting 
the news of the world in eac ue, together 
with fiction miscellany, matters “for the Home 
Circle” and for “ Young ge with excellent 
and accurate market reports, book oon! = 
foreign correspondence, and two pa a 
on Agriculture. For the ~— ad it is » ER. 
unexcelled among newspa 

Subscription Rates—V bak, $1 a year; extra 
copy with every five. Semi-weekly. $2 a year; 
extra co a3 ty , Daily, ¢..0 a year. 
Sunday a” subscribers receive 
the paper until Tani 

Premiums—(l) Waverly 
6 Vols. (2) Cooper’s fascina’ “ Leather + ce my | 
Tales,” 6 vols. ( 2) Evins’ s “ Life of Washi 
(4) Ten one-do! ag = any one of which sent 
for two subscribe: “Essays of Lord 
Bacon ;” * Ed A. Boe’ 8 xs Tales. "™ French Rey- 
olution by Carlyle;” “ Great Generals by Great 
Authors ;* * Peseas of Sir Walter Scott ;” “Greek 
Mythology ; 7” “Don Quixote ; ” Arabian Nights ; 

binson Crusoe ;" and * Swiss Family Robin- 

son.” (5) Winchester Hun Rifle, breech load- 
ing. (6) Re nm breech-loading Shot Gun. 
(7) “ New York Tribune’s History of the United 
States and Pocket Atlas of ba: orld.” (8) THE 
TRIBUNE'S great “Book of ae 
(%. “ Wood’s Household Medi 
ster’s Unab Dictionary... a 
— Send for circulars describing them in 
u 


Novels, complete in 


LIBRARY OF TRIBUNE EXTRAS. 
Every year THE TRIBUNE prints an Almanac 
— Index and several bound “ Extras.” It is 
roposed now to systematize the publication of 
these Extras, and to issue them, re; _ once 
a month, 12 numbers per year. e Almanac 
wiil be issued in its old form, only with new, val- 
uable and extensive additions to the contents, the 
number for 1889, by the way, containing com- 
plete returns of the Presidential election. The 


other numbers will be made up with of 
about monthly magazine size. There wi i> ome 
or two numbe: 


per year, devoted My the latest 
ideas in “ kni and crochet.” Several will 
contain complete novels. Others will be made up 
of entertai features ‘4 and perma- 
Polition. ct Single 25 ee a 
e le co cen ice, per 
year, for the 12 numbe pies " 


THE UNE, NEw YorK. 


T= publishers of the ScHooL JouRNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 











INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by 3 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies 
FOR tifying the a Sf children snd AND cS ae 


ri ring, disfiguring, i tching. scaly scaly and 
pirmphy a eee ah Gestaaa, scalp and ian with 
of hair, from infoncs tocidega,ths Ours CURA 


i Sia Cure os extawale, 
SOAP, an ex e 
and CuTICU qui RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure htt form of skin and 
blood diseases. from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. repos, bane gy the paeas, 


25c.; RESOLVENT. 
DRUG AND CHEMicat Co. boston, M 


Send for “ How to Cure 8 hic Disseses” 


eB *s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
peautified by Coricuna SOAP. 


ae yh! wa Weakness 
cu y CuTIOURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
6 








plaster. 25c. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Sanitary Wool Underwear 


FOR MEN, WOMEN. AND CHILDREN FROM 
THE BEST anes Or Saar ENGLAND, 


AS AN INDICATION HOW WE UNDERSELL 
THE SPECIAL D RS 
WE MENTION 





MAKERS IN STUTTGA RMANY 
AT Se FOR 34-INCH SHIRT AND a0-INCH 
DRAWERS. AND RISING 20 CENTS ON CH 
sak WE SELL “CARTWRIGHT & WAR. 

NER’S”’ BEST “SANITARY WOOL.” 


ALL MANUFACTURED 
MEN’S UNLAUN-| ON THE PREMISES. 
DERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
MATERIAL AND 


BEST 
CHI a CONSCLIEN 


ADIES’ & ENT10OUS 
DREN’S MUSLIN U WORKMANSHIP 
DERWEAR. GUARANTEED. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


Dress Goods. 

TIN, woe Ay CROCKERY, CHINA, 
AND GLASS W CUTLERY, AND 
H Usa FORNISEING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’, an and Children’s 


Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF ALL GRADES FROM 

%c. TO $10.9, BEING FULLY ONE-THIRD 

CHEAPER THAN LIKE GRADES ARE SOLD 
ELSEWHERE. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TCWNS 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 as os PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


EXECUTED. 















G 
beautiful Gold 





Talteont 





reatest 
orders for our celebrated 


Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner ee w Go 

Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 

Hanging Lamp, or 

No house can give the 
We stand 


For full fave a ag: 


COMPANY) THE GREAT AMERICAN 


" P. 0. Box 289. 


GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug, 


inducements ever offered. Now's your time to get up 
ted TKAS and my ! EES, = secure @ 
Band or Moss Rose ea Se 


Teed ot Mose 


Watch, or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
uality of a 
a y ade premiums as we, 


naa oul 


81 & 33 Vesey St., 


A borrowing family sent Jack over to 
Mrs. Brown’s to borrow some vinegar. 

“Go slow, and s politely,” they 
said, as they gave him an empty bottle 


and their blessing. 

Jack + e a rap or two, and Mrs. Brown 
opened the door with a jerk. 
‘What do you want now ?” she asked, 


sharply. 
Tack. hemmed and hawed.” 
" Please, ma’am, I came for—come for 


‘There isn’t a drop of camphor in the 
house,” said Mrs. Brown, as she slammed 
the door. 

As the boy tumbled off the step, he felt 
that the look she gave him would keep 
the family in vinegar for a month. 


There is a floor walker in one of the 


large dry stores in this city whose 
great toes point toward each other in the 
most friendly manner. 


** What will you have, madam,” said he 
to an Irish woman, who was looking 
hopelessly around. 

** Calico.” 

** Walk this way.” 

‘*Walk that way, is it? Sure I'd have 
ye know, sur, that my legs is not built 
that way, sur, and I couldn’t walk that 
way if you'd give me the whole sture,sur.” 


‘*What to you,” she asked, in dreamy 
accents, ‘‘is the most beautiful thing 
about the sunset ?” 

He thought for some time, and then 
replied, ‘‘ It reminds me of supper.” 


** George,” asked the teacher of a Sun- 
day-school class, ‘‘ whom, above all others 
shall you wish to see when you get to 
Heaven?” With a face brightening up 
with anticipation the little fellow shouted : 
** Gerliah.” 


James lived in a summer hotel. He 
learned politeness in the drawing-room 
and profanity in the stables, where he 
sometimes was found. When five years 
old here is a specimen of his table man- 
ners. ‘‘ Please pass the milk for God’s 
sake.” 


Tommy’s father’s business affairs call 
him from home early in the morning and 
keep him until late at night to such an 
extent that the two are but. slightly 
acquainted. Recently the old gentleman 
found it necessary to punish Tommy for 
some offence, and the boy with tears in 
his eyes sought his mother for consolation. 
‘* Why, what’s the matter, Tommy?” she 
asked. ‘‘The m-man that s-sleeps here 
nights s-spanked me,” he sobbed. 


Consumption Cured. 
at old old phyuicien. retired from practice, having 
--— in bis hands by an East India mission- 
ary the oa. of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the si y and permanent cure of Consumption. 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Affections, a positive and radicai cure 
ervous Donuite and all Nervous Complaints, 
ee having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive, and a re to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of c , to all who desire 
it, this recipe, in German, ‘rene, or English, 
with full directions for preparing and 
Sent by mail by add vessing with stamp. P, naming 
this paper. W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, 
Roch r, N.Y. 


A lot of people who sigh and groan and 
talk about ‘the dreary outlook” onl 
need to have their windows washed wit. 
a bit of soap and dried with a flannel rag. 


IMPORTANT. 


When vauing New York City, save Bag, 
Express and Hire, and stop at t e 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


De 

oO i Handsumely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 

al Modern Conveniences. 
urants supphed with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should 
fet CHILDREN TEETHING 
COLIC 8 the yt alla ® 
all pa: Mes “WIND co C and is the 8 T RE 
De Toe DIARRBGEA, 25 OT BOTTLE 


A correspondent of Puck asks : ‘‘ Should 

a young man kneel when reg a pro- 
?” No; he should lie on his back 

and stick his heels up on the mantel piece. 


A neat and convenient way of filing let- 
ters and other papers is obtained by using 
the Amberg Letter File. Small Cabinet 
Cases, holding respectively 2, 8, and 4 of 
these files, are made which will be found 
exactly suited to the needs of such per- 
sons as receive more or less private corres- 

mdence which they wish to preserve. 
ANY |S for circular of small cabinets. Cam- 
eron, Amberg & Co., manufacturers, 





Chicago, 






Beauty 


Is desired and admired by all. Among 
the things which may best be done to 
enhance personal 
beauty is the daily 
use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. No matter 
what the color of 
the hair, this prepa- 
ration gives it a lus- 
tre and pliancy,that 
adds greatly to its 
charm. Should the 
¢ hair be thin, harsh, 

dry, or turning gray, 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
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will restore the 
color, bring out a 
new growth, and 
render the old soft and shiny. For 
keeping the scalp clean, cool, and 
healthy, there is no better preparation \ 
in the market. 
“T am free to confess that a trial of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor has convinced me 


that it is a genuine article. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be 


Abundant and Glossy, 


but it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.” — R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 


“My hair was coming out (without 


any assistance from my wife, either). 
I tried Ayer’s Hair Vigor, using only 
one bottle, and I now have as fine a 
head of hair as any one could wish for.” 
—R. T. Schmittou, Dickson, Tenn. 

‘‘T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor in my 
family for a number of years, and re- 
gard it as the be&t hair preparation I 
know of. It keeps the scalp clean, the 
hair soft and lively, and preserves the 
original color. My wife has used it for 
a long time with most satisfactory re- 


sults,’’— Benjamin M. Johnson, M. D., 
Thomas Hill, Mo. 


“* My hair was becoming harsh and dry, 
but after using half a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor it grew black and glossy. I 
cannot express the joy and gratitude [ 
feel.’’— Mabel C. Hardy, Delavan, Ill. 


’ 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lo 
Sold by Druggists and Pe 


BRO 
FREI 
DRES 


—— FOR 
LADIES’ AND CHILE 
BOOTS AND SHOEI 
Awarded highest honors 











Phila., 1876 | Melbourne, I 
Berlin, 1877 y banornne va 1 
Paris, 1878 | Amsterdam, 


New Orleans, 1884-85. 
Paris Medcl on every 
Beware of Imitations, 








fe 
Goon FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


Very pleasant and agreeable to the 
teste,” hildren take it without objec- 
Won. Sold by druggists everywhere. 








I EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 





municating with advertisers 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
THE TENTH AND TWELFTH BOOKS OF THE 


INSTITUTIONS OF QUINTILIAN. 


WITH FULL EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
By HENRY S. FRIEZE, LL.D., 
Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan. 


“No writer after Cicero presents a more perfect model of purity and el: 
ont not even Cicero himself teaches in a manner more clear and methodical 


Introduction Price, $1.20. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
NOW READY. 
Youtn’s Temperance [MAnvaAL. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


The Intermediate book of the series of ECLETIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 144 RI Cloth. 
Beautifully Dlustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the ae requiring schools to teach A yuiclosy 
and Hygiene with special bw ferry to effects of alcoho! and to 

The ™ — Temperance Manual” treats the subjects usually taught in physiology, and is also 





ce than Quintilian 
e principles of good 





full of pract ions connected with every phase of daily life. 
Price ry Ecletic Temperance Physiologies: 
Exchange. Introduction. 
1. The House! Live In, . . . 18cts. S3Octs. 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, 25 cts. 40 cts. 


3. Ecletic Guide to Health, . . 36 cts. 60 cts. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Our Republic: - 0" A Civil Government for High School and Academies 


Prof. 
Special New York Edition now ready, price, 84 cents. 


Nebraska. 
The State and Local Coyernment of New York, with the 
Text of the Constitution. Bound separately. Price, 36 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Genern! Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Dé SILVER & SONS, “°° Scstisums or 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


iss to spend «ven or eight years merely scrapi es 80 es mierehie Latin 

rmight be lear ced ocneree Sere, ane waa tan tfully in bag Fa 

r, Horace, Ovctro, Sallust, Ovid, wy, Homer's Tad wa Goepel 6 of § St. John, anda 
Procgressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 

stems. Price to T $1.10. 

rd Speakers, rhage '8 American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


Series, et 
«of Interlinears Kea. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


IELRGARTEN M A'RDERIAL 


». W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 EAST i4th ST., N.Y. 


TEACHERS Sunday School Papers. 
[00 WISH TO AYOID TROUBLE? | amenrcan MESSENGER (Monthly). Full 


: of practical Christiani n old-time favorite in 
2 ey " ba aS the Mid = in many thousand oe “Single apne 
“cad fa Boston Here are some 0: 








Cc. TRUE, pe ol of Civil Government of 


. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd, of 
"tain 



































the books | ts: ep ed 5 copies to one address, $1 ; 


viz: } ag EK copies Any number exceeding at 
Uxe's NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; | the latter rate. 
a younges' children. Paper covers, 20c., 


THE CHILD’S Fare (Monthly). Th 
nard governs, 5 standard periodical used by all denominations. 
HILD "8 OUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. | Ten copies, one year, to one address, $1; larger 
Diulog wes, Motion ees, ee 
Blackboern Exercises, etc., for Pri- 
mary 4, Kinder ns. 1 vol., 16mo., 
eXaipiT! DAY¥s. 


quantities at same rate. 
50 cent Paper a0 cents. 
Dialogue-. Speeches, ’ Hublenux, Charades, Black- wit t Tes OF GOLD, for infant classes, in 
Exercises, etc., adapted to scholars in the | & 
Specimens mailed free. 














MORNING LIGHT (Monthly), double sheet, 
can be ~ as a semi-monthly. Terms same as 
By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. “Child's Paper. 
= oy P is a P agg ay each quarter. 
“ cts. a year. ‘en or more co’ 
Common, Grammar, ai cents Pape 9 é Vols 35 nan cach por yeu. y pies, 
Marion Weptena 
ans om I ‘otion 


] 
ang RGARTER "So SONG 


yy Mrs. a Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards. 

cherieruL ECHOES. A New Kind 

Book, Words and Music. Mrs. Louise 

Pollock. 1 1 vol., 12mo, boards, 50 cents. 
“aaa of all kinds of books gratis. 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; Boston, 54 Bromfield 

St; Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St.; Rochester, 
Chicago, abash Ave.; 

Francisco, 735 Market 3 , 














ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS. 


Double Entry Book-Keeping, 
FOURTH EDITION 
Used me over 200 schools and colleges. These 40 





lessons will impart more and ciearer knowledge 

ae 

SIMPLIFIED! in Price $1.25. Introduction peice to Schools and 
German—Spanish. — Teachers, $1. Sent on receipt of price. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N, C. 


sumption Cure for Con- 
RATO eric is THE BEST 
ie voice 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning the ScHOOL JoURNAL when | Sivies 
communicating with advertisers, G 


ie 


a concise, practical mi or Pa 
r self instructor. By Prof. oe ee of 
New. York. 8 en copy of Gather | book One 
Dollar. Send for prospectus and testimonials, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
1g Murray 8r., NEW YORK. 
FREE poe > Dr. a STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 

















to Preachers and Teachers. ts 
Wanted. 8 STONE MEDICINE CU., Quincy, 





is e 


4 HISTORY OF ‘ART. By =. Hen 
Art, and —— nga 4F 
#, illustratio: 


HALE’S LICHTS OF TWO 
Fift 
Sculptors, Poots an 


HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS, 1. Practical 
Hamerton, 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIil., 


lately Curator 
nent k = 4c 4 the Cooper Institute, N. Y. 


for Schools ont pee De, N pala. at. A so fi og = | 
has horetofore been offered to teachers of art in this country, 


Briet eee ee Sketches, with Portraits of Distinguished 
Scientists. Edited by Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 

boo: been widely sought by reading circles, ~~ is in ita 15th thousand. It is written 

in Mr. Hale’s most attractive style, and is one of his m books. It 

printed and bound, and serves as an appropriate gift-book. 


ne 
———ee 


COODYEAR’S HISTORY Balt ART. 


of the Metro Museum 


politan 

Crown 8vo0, cloth, 

on Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 
, also reasonable in price, 

CENTURIES. 

and Successful Artists, 

1 vol., cl. Price, $1.75, 

ost useful is handsomely 


’S AMERICAN DRAWING BOOK, 


CHAPMAN 
Work in Art. Paper %5 cents; 2. Modern Schools | {°™ plete instruction in the art of drawing. 


pman. Quarto, cloth. Gult top. $5, 


Maneton Pn cous BY Philip Gilbert BARNES’ DRAWING SERIES. A complete 


set of drawing copies. 


Any of the above books gent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, 





insertion of Topical Anal 
Accurate. ae and D 


nct Maps; Beautiful 
a Low Pri 


A SUPERB 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By HORACE F. SCUDDER. 
The leading characteristics of this Beautiful Work are: 


Well considered and well written Text; Logical Division into Periods; a Suggestive Method ; the 
ses for Review, as well as a full set of 


BOOK. 


mestions on Text and Maps 


illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution: 


A ecouinent teacher says: “ It is the best-equipped School-Book ever issued in the United States.” 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS ANDDEALERS IN 

powinn : Books, Drawin 
and Artists’ Mater 

Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
M. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANO'S ntti SHODELS. 
OH SPECIAL A’ 
These MO DELS have Goon apes specially designed for the for the 


teaching of Form and Dra in Primary an 
mar Schools. eo consist of om Solids and Tablets. 
ath yk ay Lome are made pm 


rices. They B 
i y have 
cities C) the country, and 
to the +c" ¥ 
wing in every stage, and especiallr 
For i. and particulars, address 
THE sas EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 


Models ’ 


OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA sa 

whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in Amenca and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. Jt has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. Itis an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA!. SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com. 

biving Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


How to Study Geography, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


This book is an restos of methods and de- 
vices in teaching Geogra) 








phy which ap pply to the 

Enowledg 7 ane lans of Tritter and Guyot. A 

eb ss cture and Climate is made the 
hical Instruction. 


400 

a Coo8 theory of teaching G Ss. 

> Preparation for pear = Make with 4 wor 
8. Course of study for grades, Primary and 
Grammer. 4. 8 bs ied and directions for 
hing. 5. Notes on course 4 Be J for each 
6. Books for oy oo teaching. 7. 
er Mrs. E. Straight i Geo. 
erder on Geography. 9%. Relief 
Maps and how to make them. Mailed on receipt 
of price, $1.50. Ad Francis W. PARKER, 
Englew 3 cis Stuart Parker's 
Exercises in Elocution, $1.00. Both books $2.20. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAvL BERT. 





“it makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in The Common School,”’ 
«*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


plication. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Girost Philadelphia, 
Put lishers of School and College Tex 2 Bake, ete. 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 




















aus ta & KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y. 





A NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FORTHE OGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Hebrew, Creek and Latin. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL 
WORKS FOR 


ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
STUDENTS, Ete. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 


In Separate V olumes and Sets. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
*,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


MUSICAL CGIFTS. 


ENGINEERS, 





A valuable t ¢ of permanent rmanent value is a = 
pe filled with choice Vocal and Instrumen 
ic, as :— 


Piano Ciassics. Classic Tenor Songs 
Ciassical Pianist. Song Classics. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Sone Classics for Low Voice. 
Six elegant books of exceptional high musical 
character, with la collections of the best songs 
and pieces. Each $1, boards; $2, cloth gilt. 


Of quite equal beauty are the new 

POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 37 first-class 
. ay 30 first-class com 
POPU PIANO as CEION. 27 fine 
by Wilson ilder and others. 
roPuLak DANCE thie COLLECTION. 
Fine modern Waltzes, Cotillions, &c. 

Price of each $1.00, boards: $2, cloth th gilt. 


retty Gift Book is Gertrude i. Curl 
pit day Y Book ot Musical Gonmpense, © 2 
or Stray Notes from Fa 
cents, by G. H. C. 
Ditson & Co. call attention to their BAND and 
py gr a ee to their 
UITARS, fronterteay good ie f=. 
SANJOS, MANDOLINS, of these 
are kept at their Branch Beers, et c Haynes & 
ber 33 Ser a eee a send to that 
dress for Ly ~- on 
have also the Instruction Fg for me 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


EACHERS’ BOOKS. 














EACHERS’ RICES 
Elegant 84 page talogue 
descript ve cate: of | Best books 
unin tte his paper. you for School itbee- 
f ries i e eo 4 ys - 


Pe promptness 
K. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinton Place, N.Y. «sx Wabash Av., Chicago, 
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